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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Ir is generally understood that Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York could not successfully contest for the Presi- 
dency, not only because of his common-sense attitude 
towards prohibition, but because a considerable propor- 
tion of the innocent electors of the hinterland still believe 
that an officeholder of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
receives sealed orders from the Vatican at frequent inter- 
vals. Perhaps Mr. Smith’s insuperable political handicaps 
enable him to put aside much of the buncombe and flim- 
flam commonly indulged in by political executives; at 
any rate his recent message to the Legislature might in 
many respects serve as a model for forty-seven other 
Governors. Mr. Smith shows an indisposition, remarkable 
in a politician, to hand over public resources to private 
monopoly. He would give municipalities the right to 
manage their own affairs, instead of being compelled to 
yield up their valuable traction-franchises and the like 
as the playthings of an absentee political machine. He 
favours plans for giving the common man a more gener- 
ous measure of expression in political processes. He would 
do away with censorships; he would reduce taxes. We 
have little hope that his recommendations along these 
lines will receive much consideration from the legislative 
brethren, but none the less they are worthy of respectful 
attention. Governor Smith’s economic philosophy prob- 
ably does not probe very far towards the roots, but at 
least he appears to have certain intuitions of decency 
‘which may be accounted no mean virtue. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DAUGHERTY’S letter of apology for 
the freeing of the political prisoners is in his usual 
troglodytic vein. He denounces those who carried on the 
campaign for amnesty as “the rabid, lawless, anarchistic 
and disgruntled element of society.”” He defends the out- 
rageous sentences of ten and twenty years as “right and 
essential for the country’s protection.” He declares that 
the prisoners, by personal solicitation, by speeches and by 
printed articles attempted to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty and refusal of duty in the armed forces of the 
United States; and this despite the fact that impartial 
lawyers of much greater capacity than he have meticu- 
ously examined the testimony—which he has never done— 


and declared that there was no substantial evidence of 
such acts. Finally, he asserts that the question of freedom 
of speech was not involved in the cases. “The freedom 
of speech guaranteed by the Constitution is freedom of 
speech within the law,” he declares pompously. This 
official legal adviser of Mr. Coolidge’s Administration 
appears to be unfamiliar with the First Amendment, 
which guarantees a freedom of speech that lawmakers 
are specifically forbidden to abridge. Jefferson and 
Madison were aware, though Mr. Daugherty is not, that 
as soon as freedom is qualified or abridged it is no longer 
freedom. 


In his proceedings against persons who, according to his 
allegations, conspired to defraud the Government of huge 
sums under Mr, Wilson’s recent dispensation, Mr. 
Daugherty has been singularly ineffective. The Federal 
Circuit Court in Maryland has added to his record of 
discomfitures by dismissing his suit to recover from the 
Chemical Foundation 5700 German patents which the 
Federal Government filched from their owners under the 
war-laws, and subsequently, with the authorization of Mr. 
Wilson, disposed of at a private sale to the Chemical 
Foundation for $271,000. Since the patents were alleged 
to be worth $100 million, the selling price seems extremely 
modest. It will be recalled that the arrangements for the 
sale were begun by Mir. A. Mitchell Palmer as Alien 
Property Custodian; and after he was promoted to take 
up his great witch-hunting campaign as head of the De- 
partment of Justice, the deal was completed by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Francis P. Garvan, with the co-operation of 
Mr. Polk, representing Mr. Wilson, who was then in Paris 
negotiating a victory without peace. After the deal was 
concluded Mr. Garvan became President of the Chemical 
Foundation, and several of his lieutenants in the Alien 
Custodian’s office were also handsomely placed in the 
Foundation, so a good time was had by all. 


Mr. Daucuerty charged fraud and conspiracy, and the 
officers of the Foundation replied that they were actuated 
solely by patriotic motives and that the sale was an act 
of war-time emergency, for which the President had full 
power. At the time of the sale, of course, the war had 
passed into history, but that is no matter. The Court 
decided that Mr. Daugherty had offered no tangible evi- 
dence to support his case. It appeared greatly impressed 
by the patriotic intentions of Mr. Garvan and his 
associates. The question of the price paid was apparently 
regarded by the Court as an irrelevant vulgarity, for it 
declared that the Alien Property Custodian’s extraordinary 
powers entitled him to sell property under his charge 
“for less than its fair monetary value’; and it added 
cryptically that “public interest is not a synonym for 
money.” If the President decided that the sale would 
“tend to advance the safety of the nation, the health of 
the citizens or the permanence of peace,” continued the 
Court, that was sufficient justification. “If, perchance,” 
the Court went on, in speculative mood, “those heretofore 
engaged in the chemical industries have derived an inci- 
dental advantage from the plan, that incidental result 
can not invalidate a transaction lawfully consummated 
in the public interest.... The sale was in effect to 
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America and its citizens, not to those then engaged in 
chemical and allied industries.” This, we believe, makes 
it all clear, and if some of our duller readers are left in 
more or less confusion whether the Chemical Foundation 
or the Government is the fully accredited agency of 
“America and its citizens,’ we must leave them to work 
che thing out for themselves. 


THE decision gives an impressive exposition of the dicta- 
torial power vested in the President during and after the 
war. Under the Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended, it appears that the President was at liberty to 
sell German properties upon such conditions as he chose, 
“as if he were absolute owner of the seized properties,” 
and his acts and those of his subordinates relating to 
such sales “are not subject to judicial nullification and 
review.” “What the public interest requires,’ ran the 
decision, ‘depends upon conditions existing in the nation. 
Courts do not understand ‘the state of the Union’ and, 
as I apprehend, are not equipped to ascertain it.” This 
seems uncommonly modest for the legal branch of our 
governmental machine; indeed, it is almost an abdication. 
If its implications are followed, it would appear to mean 
that during a war and for a period thereafter the citizens 
may not look to the courts for relief from unjust, arbi- 
trary or wasteful acts performed by the Executive arm 
of the Government, whether wilfully or thoughtlessly, 
under its temporary dictatorial powers. If this section 
of the decision stands, it will doubtless establish a most 
unfortunate precedent. As for the decision as a whole, 
it has no bearing on those phases of the case with which 
the common man or the common taxpayer is vitally 
concerned. He has no control over the Chemical Founda- 
tion, and draws no profits from the private chemical 
concerns that do business with it, even though these 
organizations are described by the learned judge as 
“America and its citizens.” If officers of the Government 
sold to these organizations public property worth $100 
million for one-fourth of one per cent of its value, it is 
little comfort to him to be told that the Government can 
do no wrong. 


Our old friend the president of Columbia University has 
come forward before the Pennsylvania Education Asso- 
ciation, and we rejoice to say that he delivered himself of 
some of the soundest and most accurate observations on 
the state of American education that we have read in 
years. There is moreover an accent of sincerity in his 
words which leads us to believe that for once in a way 
he permitted the real Mr. Butler to emerge and speak. 
We wish that this might happen oftener, but no doubt 
it happens fully as often with him as it would with us if 
we were in President Butler’s place. Measured by cost, 
he says, by the number of pupils or by physical equip- 
ment, our system is impressive; but it is not so impressive 
“when we seek for those surer evidences of education 
which are marked by correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue, by refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed habits of thought and 
action, by the power and habit of reflection and the use 
of scientific methods in the approach to new problems of 
public and personal import, or by the power of intellec- 
tual and moral growth.” 


Criticism of our educational system could hardly be bet- 
ter put. Every clause that we have quoted not only will 
bear very profound consideration but provokes it. Mr. 
Butler’s criticism, indeed, carries a strong reminder of 
Renan’s observation made more than half a century ago, 
that “the countries which, like the United States, have set 
up a considerable popular instruction without any serious 
higher education will long have to expiate their fault by 


their intellectual mediocrity, the vulgarity of their man- — 
ners, their superficial spirit and their failure in general 4 q 
In saying what to do about all this, how- | 
ever, Mr. Butler is not worth quoting; he takes refuge 


intelligence,” 


in commonplace generalities which anyone who knows 
Mr. Butler’s ability must regretfully put down as disin- 
genuous. It is all very well to talk about putting mechan- 
ism and routine in the background and exalting the teacher 
to his rightful place of honour, but what would become 
of Columbia University, for instance, if Mr. Butler fol- 
lowed his own impracticable counsels? It is the utter- 
ance of just such fustian as this that shows how far Mr. 
Butler, a man of great ability and energy and good natura 
instincts, is the victim of his. circumstances. : 


Every time that a Federal judge files a dissenting opinion 
that puts his associates on the defensive, we feel like 
praising him for rendering a real public service. Judge 
George W. Anderson of Boston, who has a number of 
such courageous acts to his credit, has just pointed out 
what he regards as a “gross disregard of the principles 
of personal liberty” in a liquor case. The case, which 
came before the Circuit Court of Appeals, involved among 
other things the right to seize, without a search-warrant, 
liquor which was being transported by automobile from 
Boston to Portsmouth. The majority of the Court, as 
was to be expected, saw nothing wrong in the transaction. 
Judge Anderson, in dissenting, declared that talk about 
“every man’s house is his castle’ is mere rhetoric if 
searches, seizures and arrests are to be made without 
warrant, “in the very teeth of the Fourth Amendment.” 
Quite so; but the opinion of the majority becomes a part 
of the law of the land just the same; which seems to 
show that the Fourth Amendment is well on the way 
to being scrapped. 


Tue decline of the franc to 4.99% cents, the lowest level 
it had ever reached on the American market, coincided 
very nicely with the presentation to the French Senate 
of a budget showing a favourable balance of 568 million 
francs for the coming year. Since this drop, there has 
been a slight rebound, and then some more ups and downs. 
The franc has been falling for three years now, and 
the best explanation that the Minister of Finances 
could offer was a statement, in a recent interview, 
that “the psychological reactions of world-finance were 
unfavourable” to his country. However, perhaps these 
psychological reactions are somewhat less whimsical and 
erratic than M. de Lasteyrie’s statement would imply. 
The fact is that the French budget does not really balance, 
not by a good many miles; the “ordinary budget” may 
perhaps be made to show a surplus, but the “extraordinary 
budget,” which includes such items as reconstruction, 
pensions, and occupation of the Ruhr, is not financed 
out of current revenue at all, but out of bond-issues 
which are in theory recoverable from Germany. A recent 
dispatch from Paris announces that loans amounting to 
about eight billions of francs will be floated during the 
coming year; and in the face of the ever-increasing 
charges against Germany’s credit, it is rather too much 
to expect that world-finance will regard the franc with 
anything else than an increasing suspicion. 


WHILE the erratic fluctuations of the franc are difficult 
to explain except upon the assumption that exchange- 
gambling on a huge scale is going on, the steady decline 
of the franc is remarkable because the economic condi- 
tion of France is in certain ways exceptionally strong. 
The harvest last year was good, there is no unemploy- 
ment, the foreign-trade situation has materially improved, 
and business-failures have been few. In all of these 
respects the situation as a whole is more favourable than 
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it is in Great Britain, where the pound sterling refuses 
to rise and the prospect of a Labour Government is indus- 
triously used to keep business apprehensive. The plain 
fact of the matter is that France has had a year of eco- 
nomic war, and economic war is a costly operation. We 
suspect that some of the leaders of French industry are 
beginning to see this; at least the independent arrange- 
ments which M. de Wendel, the recognized head of the 
great metallurgical industries of Lorraine, is reported to 
have ‘made recently with the Ruhr industrialists, indicate 
a disposition to cut loose from the Government’s leading 
strings. 


THIS may in part explain the otherwise curious report 
that M. Poincaré is leaning towards the Left. Some 
months ago the radical Left bloc, headed by M. Herriot, 
M. Briand and M. Painlevé, and numbering among its 
influential members M. Loucheur, one of the ablest busi- 
ness men in France, accepted the occupation of the Ruhr 
as a general policy, while reserving the right to oppose 
any action of the Government, whether directly related 
to the occupation or not, that tended to delay a settle- 
ment of the reparations-issue. The past few weeks have 
seen a succession of bitter attacks upon the Government in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in the course of which M. Poin- 
caré has hardly kept up to his old standard of defence; 
and now, with a general election only a few weeks off, 
the Government finds itself between two fires, that of the 
Clemencists, led by M. André Tardieu, and that of the 
radical Left. As the Tardieu following represents a 
reactionary temper in comparison with which M. Poincaré 
appears as an enlightened liberal, it is natural that the 
Premier should show on occasion an unwonted tenderness 
for the Left bloc, as a means of making good any loss 
of support which the Tardieu opposition may cost him 
in the bloc national. 


APPARENTLY the plan of a group of the more panicky 
British Tories to fix up a belated coalition with some of 
the Liberal brethren has gone a-glimmering, and it is 
expected that as soon as the new Parliament is organized, 
Mr. Baldwin will fall before a hostile majority and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald will be summoned by the King. Some 
of the Conservative die-hards appear to have been putting 
considerable pressure on King George to chevy the 
Labour party out of its tactical position, but the King 
has not seemed disposed to listen to such tempters, for 
whatever his sentiments may be, he is scarcely in a posi- 
tion to flaunt the established proprieties. “A few cen- 
turies ago,” remarked Mr. George Lansbury recently in 
a public speech, “one king who stood up against the 
common people of his day lost his head.” King George 
is probably not alarmed about losing his head, and, instead 
of sharing the fears of rival politicians about Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his following, it is likely that he feels well 
assured that Mr. MacDonald will give him a Government 
not notably unlike its predecessors. There is every 
reason for this assurance. Seven decades have passed 
since Karl Marx brooded in the British Museum over his 
social theory. If Britain is now to have a Government 
that calls itself Socialist, under the circumstances it can 
be Socialist only in an academic sense. 


Mr. Macxenzre Kine, the Liberal Premier of Canada, 
appears to be facing the new year with a political situa- 
tion as unstable as that which confronts Mr. Baldwin in 
England. Numerically, the Liberals have a plurality in 
‘the Dominion House of Commons, but the combined Oppo- 
sition of Conservatives and Progressives can defeat them 
at any time, and they have lately met defeat in two by- 
elections in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The 
Progressives, who as a rule have supported the Govern- 
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ment, desire the establishment of free trade, to which 
the Conservatives and a section of the Liberals are op- 
posed, but they have not thus far seemed anxious to risk 
a general election on that issue. Then there is the deficit 
on the account of the Dominion railways, passed on to 
Mr. King by his Conservative predecessor, Sir Arthur 
Meighen, and likely to continue for several years yet; 
together with a much-criticized tax on sales, now three 
times what it was when it was first imposed. But for 
the fact that the Conservatives themselves are divided over 
the policy of Government ownership of railways, Mr. 
King’s political expectation of life would not be high; as 
matters stand his strength is in the divisions among his 
enemies rather than in any policy for which he can count 
on a sure support. 


As things turned out, we can not help asking whether 
the guileless brethren here who organized such a deuced 
whaling big to-do over Mr. George’s visit, do not feel a 
little cheap. We remarked at the time that, in the first 
place, their pawing and adulation of a man of Mr. 
George’s character and public record seemed improper; 
and in the second place, that as he had been most dis- 
tinctly repudiated by his own people and had no pros- 
pect whatever of getting back into their good graces, it 
seemed unbecoming and ludicrous. We _ particularly 
noticed, too, although we said nothing about it, the char- 
acteristic shiftiness of some of our liberal friends in so 
trimming their references to Mr. George as to catch any 
wind that the British election might happen to blow. To 
all and several who participated in the great toad-eating 
competition gotten up in honour of Mr. George, we now 
feel like remarking, as Josiah Allen’s wife did to her 
husband on a certain occasion, “Maybe you will hear to 
me another time, Josiah Allen!” The appearance of an 
English politician on our shores will always, perhaps, be 
the signal for a diluvial irruption of sycophancy; but 
ordinary shrewdness should make reasonably sure that 
he is not a dead one. 


Way, at this time or at any time, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should announce that “negotiations to explore 
the possibilities of a reunion between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Roman Catholic Church” are under way, is 
a bit puzzling. Nobody knows better than His Grace that 
Rome has nothing to concede, and that a flat surrender 
by the Church of England is unthinkable; why, then, go 
into a conference which, English law being what it is, 
appears to be a kind of ecclesiastical flirtation with trea- 
son? The militant Anglo-Catholic party in the Church 
will, of course, rejoice, and a few more defiant. clergy- 
men will celebrate “mass” instead of the statutory service 
of Holy Communion; for the rest, about the only prac- 
tical result will be to confirm a good many people in the 
notion that if you believe in Christ you must reject the 
Pope, and to lead a good many other people to let the 
Church of England go hang. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury understands perfectly well what he and his follow- 
ers must do if they are to be reconciled to Rome, and 
everybody else knows that the thing will not be done. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


TWO PATHS. 


THE supreme dictatorial powers which Premier Mus- 
solini has long been exercising expired, in form at 
least, on 31 December, and with the beginning of the 
new year Italy became once more, in terms if not in 
fact, a constitutional monarchy. The New York 
Times’s correspondent at Rome took advantage of the 
occasion to recite some of the more important of the 
(approximately) one thousand reforms which have 
been effected under Mussolini’s rule. It is an impos- 
ing list. Electoral reform, commercial treaties with 
eight countries (including Russia and Ukrainia), new 
customs-tariffs, wholesale reductions in the civil serv- 
ice, radical readjustments of official salaries, unifica- 
tion of the police, the opening of the diplomatic 
service to persons without independent incomes, im- 
provements in the emigration-service, revision of the 
military code, abolition of income-taxes on foreign 
capital, and a considerable reduction of the deficit in 
the budget: these are only a few of the achievements 
with which Mussolini’s regime is apparently to be 
credited. We have not been sparing of our criticism 
of Signor Mussolini and his policy, and we do not 
recall anything that we have said that we think ought 
now to be taken back. Even the devil should have 
his due, however, and if the case for reform is as 
favourable as the Times’s correspondent represents it 
to be, we wish Italy and its people all the prosperity 
that better laws and improved administration achieved 
in this manner may bring in their train. 

We can not help thinking, however, of the way in 
which such a record as has just been cited is likely to 
be received outside Italy. A great many people in 
this country, for example, reading the dispatch of 
nearly a column in the Times, will probably at once 


conclude that Mussolini and his methods are entitled’ 


to a clean bill of health. Fascism, to be sure, has had 
its seamy side, and some things have doubtless been 
done that it is not exactly pleasant to recall; but here 
are the facts, a whole thousand of them; why worry 
about procedure? Suppose there have been shootings 
and killings and burnings and outrages; suppose that 
the Constitution has been suspended for a time and a 
dictatorship substituted; what of it? Probably there 
was need of a house-cleaning, and the inscrutable 
workings of Providence provided a strong man at the 
right time to do the job; now the job is done, dirty 
business though it was, and Italy is reorganized and 
at work. After all, the end often justifies the means, 
and a record of success may well be allowed to cover 
a multitude of sins. We can imagine a great many 
people in the United States saying to themselves some- 
thing like this, really making themselves believe that 
Mussolini has shown himself a good deal of a man, 
and even wishing that some of the other dirty messes 
scattered about the world might be cleaned up with 
equal effectiveness. 

It is the wide prevalence of just stich a state of 
mind, especially among people who call themselves 
educated and pride themselves upon being experi- 
enced, that makes it so hard to arouse any popular 
interest in the real problems of government or social 
welfare. The strong man who “does things” is every- 
where acclaimed as a hero and pointed to as a model. 
Germany fails to pay reparations, and M. Poincaré 
invades the Ruhr to collect reparations by force; a 
strong man, this M. Poincaré; hurrah! The coal- 
miners demand a living wage, and refuse to mine coal 
until they get it; so troops are called in to smash the 
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strike, it being very annoying to go without coal; good — 


for the Government! that’s the way to show labour 
what’s what! The saloon is an evil, and some people 
drink too much; away with alcohol, from beer to 
whisky, and let loose the army and navy to make the 
country bone-dry! 
time and money in getting it filled; have it out! Only 
a few people, mainly intellectuals and such, stopped 
to reflect that M. Poincaré might not get his repara- 
tions after all, and that the attempt to get them might 
keep the economic life of the world in turmoil just 
when it was particularly desirable that the world 
should settle down; only a few perceived that for 
every strike suppressed by force, another and more 
formidable revolt was prepared; not many foresaw 
the deluge of graft, evasion, lying and debauchery that 
would be let loose upon the country once prohibition 
was installed; and the man who has his aching tooth 
pulled out rarely thinks until later of the ugly hole in 
his mouth and his impaired digestion. 

Instead of being congratulated upon its thousand 
reforms, we think that Italy should be commiserated. 
The concrete benefits which the rule of Mussolini has 
conferred will add something to the immediate hap- 
piness and prosperity of the country, just as a coat 
may keep one warm even though it cost half a year’s 
salary; but the price which Italy has paid for what it 
has received is a price that no nation can afford to 
pay, no matter what the circumstances. In a great 
political and economic crisis, the Italian people have 
shown that they were unable to govern themselves. 
Neither the mind nor the practical ability of the na- 
tion was able to reform abuses, or establish justice, 
or maintain order, or institute economy, or deal with 
dissent. All that the nation, in nearly sixty years of 
unity and independence, had won of political experi- 
ence or economic strength or intellectual or moral 
power, went by the board in the face of corruption 
and disarray; and a swaggering dictator to whom lib- 
erty was worth less than a puff of a cigarette, rode 
rough-shod over the Constitution and the laws, with 
no one to say him nay. There are no gains com- 
mensurate with such a surrender, nor does the achieve- 
ment of reforms in such a fashion carry with it any 
assurance that reform will last. If there be any les- 
son to be drawn from the history of government, it is 
that progress which does not spring from the people, 
but instead is imposed by force, will not long be highly 
regarded ; and the reforms which Mussolini has thrust 
ruthlessly upon a tyrannized population represent no 
growth of liberty in the Italian nation. It is the old 
story of a house swept and garnished, but ready for 
seven devils where one reigned before. 

One might leave Italy to welter amidst its devices 
and improvisations, trusting to time to help it pull it- 
self together, were it not that what has happened in 
Italy may easily happen anywhere. The wave of re- 
action which has rolled around the globe since the 
world-war is a melancholy tribute to the impotence of 
political government when the serious business of peo- 
ples is at issue. On every side is to be heard the call 
for strong leadership, as if such leadership were not 
already largely responsible for having landed the 
world where it now is; for authority, although author- 
ity hangs like a mill-stone about our necks; for action, 
as if action had not brought us where we are. Con- 
gresses and parliaments are besought to enact more 
laws and still more, notwithstanding that nine-tenths 
of all the new laws are necessitated by patent evils in 
old ones, and themselves carry new evils in their train. 
It is not by such devices that the power of self- 
government is developed. The foundation of self- 
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government is liberty, but liberty is an active thing, 
grounded in thought, moulding the ideas and habits of a 
_ people who live by it, and working itself out in prac- 
tical policies which the people formulate and whose 
practical application they control. It is not a thing 
that can be put in storage for use only on occasion, 
nor can it safely be left to anyone to guard; it in- 
heres in the people, and once it is surrendered it can 
not easily be recovered. The thousand reforms over 
which Italy is asked to felicitate itself mean only that 
Italy has bartered liberty for gain, and the profits of 
such a transaction have small value in comparison with 
the loss. 


MR. BOK’S DOVE. 


It is some six months since Mr. Edward W. Bok 
blew upon his trumpet and his bank account with the 
announcement that he would pay out $100,000 for 
“the best practicable plan” whereby the nations of the 
world might establish a millennium of universal 
comity. A jury headed by Mr. Elihu Root was se- 
lected to brood over the competition, and, inspired by 
Mr. Bok’s altruism, 22,165 citizens interested in peace 
and $100,000 have handed in their prescriptions. The 
prize-winning formula has now been published; and, 
behold! it is nothing less than our old friends the 
World Court and the League of Nations! Mr. Bok’s 
anonymous dove-fancier—his name is reserved for 
future publicity—sees the world made safe if only the 
American Government will join these two somewhat 
shabby institutions. His plan provides for immediate 
adherence to the Court, and for entrance into the 
League after some of its false teeth have been re- 
moved so that not even “in principle’ can it snap at 
us when we absent-mindedly make a meal of one of 
our Latin-American neighbours. 

The plan is presented in an elaborate document so 
cautiously worded as to denote the workings of a legal 
mind. “Five-sixths of all nations,” begins the long 
exposition, “including four-fifths of mankind, have al- 
ready created a world-organization, the purpose of 
which is ‘to provide international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security.’ Those na- 
tions can not and will not abandon this system which 
has now been actively operative for three and a half 
years.” Swuperficially, this is impressive. It loses 
somewhat in impressiveness, however, when one (con- 
siders that half of that portion of “mankind” included 
automatically within the membership of the League 
is represented by the inhabitants of China and India. 
for whose protection against the oppression of alien 
imperialism the League has done nothing whatever. 
Not a few of the “nations” in the League look a bit 
doubtful under the microscope. As for the League’s 
achievements along the line of “international peace and 
security,” these would be pleasant to record if there 
were any. The author of Mr. Bok’s plan gives no 
hint of any such achievements. We know that since 
the birth of the League, militarism has had a startling 
new growth in Europe, and more men are under arms 
to-day than in the spring of 1914. At its inception the 
League passed a pious resolution expressing the hope 
that a method might be found for cutting down arma- 
ments, but since then it has consistently dodged this 
issue. The League did nothing when Hungary was 
invaded by her neighbours; when Poland snatched 
territory from Russia, from Germany and from Lithu- 
ania; when Lithuania lopped off a corner of German 
territory; when Italy seized Jugoslavian land; when 
France forcibly occupied the German coal-fields ; when 
Greece invaded Turkey; when Italy bombarded and 


occupied a Greek island. If it is interested in keep- 
ing the peace, it is so interested only in a Pickwickian 
sense. When actual wars have broken out, it has stuck 
its head under the sheet and called on its wicked 
illegitimate brother, the Council of Ambassadors, to 
bestow the spoils upon the heaviest battalions. The 
Council of the League has also exercised care that only 
relatively trivial matters should come before the World 
Court. After Mussolini had won his spurs as a modern 
Napoleon by murdering some Greek orphans on the 
island of Corfu and holding the place for ransom, the 
Council took particular pains that no phase of this 
little peccadillo should come before the Court, and per- 
haps serve as the occasion for a precedent which 
might in future embarrass other imperialist go-getters. 
The history of the League has demonstrated that it is 
enlisted in the cause of peace only in so far as the 
cause does not interfere with the imperialist sports of 
invasion, murder and the purloining of territory. 

Having dragged his stuffed dove upon the stage, Mr. 
Bok has now entered upon an ambitious scheme for 
getting it a claque. A huge “plebiscite” for the plan 
is projected; and a vote is to be taken under the aus- 
pices of friendly civic organizations, labour-unions, 
chambers of commerce, churches and newspapers. The 
ballots afford only the opportunity to express approval 
or disapproval of the plan endorsed by Mr. Root and 
his associates. The other 22,164 plans are consigned 
to oblivion. 

Some of these plans, according to Mr. Bok, “labour 
with the problem of changing the hearts of men and 
disposing them towards peace and good will; some 
labour to find a practicable means of dealing with the 
economic causes of war, some labour with adjusting 
racial animosities.” These matters, it appears to us, 
reach somewhat directly towards the causes of war, 
but they are not considered in the plan endorsed by 
Mr. Root and his colleagues. Convocations of diplo- 
mats representing privilege are not likely to touch even 
remotely the causes of war, for the causes are inherent 
in the system which the politicians and their imperialist 
clients represent. The interests of the larger nation- 
alistic groups are mutually so antagonistic, and their 
rapacities so boundless, that the politicians of the 
League are unable even to face any formula for pooling 
imperialism and dividing the swag of the recent conflict 
of rival banditries. They are empire-builders, or pros- 
pective empire-builders, because, under the system, 
empire means cheap and abundant labour for absentee 
investors ; and empires can be built and maintained only 
through war. Thus the polite discussions in the Coun- 
cil of the League are confined to unrealities, and the 
real business of dickers, alliances, mendacities and 
preparation for war goes on undisturbed. To have an 
American diplomat sit in the Council would be as 
efficacious for bringing peace and good will among 
the Governments as it would be to send a diplomatic 
representative to a debating society in a school for 
girls. The only difference is that in the Council of 
the League the American diplomat, after the manner 
of his kind, would be likely to whisper secret commit- 
ments which the American people would subsequently 
have to pay for in blood and suffering. 

Apparently Mr. Bok is sincerely interested in bring- 
ing an end to war, provided it can be done without dis- 
turbing the system that makes war inevitable. In the 
nature of things the trick can not be turned. Mr. 
Bok’s effort has turned out precisely as any informed 
and intelligent person might know it would. Its prac- 
tical result is a good piece of propaganda for the 
League of Nations—well, for those who are interested 
in that sort of thing, it is probably about the sort of 
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thing that interests them. We wish only to point 
out that it has done nothing for the cause of peace, 
and is therefore inert and silly ; and, moreover, because 
it pretends to have done something for this cause, and 
will be elaborately advertised and widely believed to 
have done something, while really doing nothing, it is 
a vicious fraud. 


THE “PH. DISH ASE.” 


A FRIEND of ours has recently expressed the hope that 
he may never again be called upon to read a doctoral 
dissertation, or to “make conversation” with a holder 
of the degree ; no man has ever been known to recover, 
he says, from the Ph.D. ‘The opinion here set out, 
in rather hyperbolic language, is so widely current 
outside academic circles that the graduate faculties 
themselves may presently be brought round to a re- 
examination of conscience, a restatement of ideals, and 
a reformation of procedure. 

When this time comes, there are several matters 
that we should like to bring before the house ; or better 
still, we should like to tempt the academic brethren 
to open their discussion here and now, in the columns 
of this paper. In particular, we should like to have 
them examine the implications of the statement so 
frequently repeated, that the only path to academic 
promotion lies through the doctorate; that the Ph. D. 
has become the union-card of the professorial guild. 

As we see it, the attempt to build up faculties of 
doctors, at small colleges as well as at universities, is 
having a disastrous effect upon scholarship and upon 
teaching. Research, pursued at any time of life, for 
its own sake, and perhaps recognized incidentally by 
the conferring of a degree, is giving way to a routine 
of professional training, to be got through with at as 
early an age as possible, in order that the degree may 
open the way to academic advancement. Accordingly, 
graduate study in all its branches is coming more and 
more to resemble the work of our schools of law and 
medicine; and as time goes on, the scholar who is 
interested primarily in a subject finds himself less 
and less at home among men who are devoted primarily 
to a profession. 

The dullness of the common run of dissertations is 
frequently complained of; but why does it never occur 
to the critics to seek an explanation in the fact that 
the author himself is as much bored with his subject 
as anyone else could possibly be? As like as not, the 
topic was suggested by a professor already well up in 
the hierarchy, and the candidate then put in months 
or years in research and writing, not because there 
was something that he wished to discover, or some- 
thing that he felt obliged to say, but because the Ph. D. 
was almost as necessary to his professional future as 
is the M.D. to that of a man who wants to practise 
medicine. The candidate may have an abundant inter- 
est in his work, but it is hardly the kind of interest 
that is carried over to the reader in such scholarly 
volumes as those of Francis Parkman, Henry C. Lea 
or Henry Adams. 

The current system not only results in the produc; 
tion, under pressure, of a mass of hack-work; it is 
also in part responsible, we think, for that common 
phenomenon of academic life, the one-book man—the 
professor who has not written a line since he turned 
down the last page of his dissertation. Such a man 
may have had no taste and no capacity for research 
and writing, in which case nothing was gained by 
driving him to a dissertation; but on the other hand, 
he may have had great possibilities which would have 
developed naturally, if left to themselves, but which 
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were destroyed by a forcing process that produced a 
Among the 
silent Ph. D.’s there are, we are sure, many who should _ 


profound distaste for scholarly pursuits. 


never have been driven to speak, and some who might 
have spoken very worthily if only they had been 


allowed to mature their own interests, and to act of 


their own motion. 

If a faculty of doctors is not necessarily a faculty 
of productive scholars, no more is it of necessity a 
faculty of effective teachers.: The general knowledge 
required of the candidate for the doctor’s degree is 
certainly of great value to the teacher, but the capacity 
to produce a dissertation under pressure is no proof 
of capacity to teach. The shaping of the doctorate into 
a professional degree seems to us to result, then, in 
the production of a great deal of uninspired and in- 
consequential work, in the stultification of immature 
capacities, and in the exclusion from the colleges of 
a great many men who have both the knowledge and 
the abiding enthusiasm necessary to good teaching. 
This is the situation as we see it; but we look to our 
academic friends for further light and leading. 


FACT AND FANCY. 


Durinc the Christmas holidays we read a remarkable 
news-dispatch that came to this country from Vienna 
by way of Paris. The New York Times thought it 
striking enough to have a place on the front page. It 
interests us because it seems to furnish as strong and 
unusual a plot for a piece of fiction as any to be found 
in the pages of de Maupassant. It was dated at Paris, 
27 December, and ran as follows: 


A dispatch from Vienna says that three persons were killed 
by a policeman who was hypnotized by ‘Professor’ Langsner 
at a séance at Sebenico, when the hypnotist gave him a piece 
of wood and instructed him to fire on the audience. 

The policeman, when he saw that the ‘weapon’ would not 
work, dashed it to the floor, drew his own revolver and 
opened fire. When his revolver was emptied he charged the 
crowd and arrested three persons, whom he took to a police 
station. It was only with the greatest difficulty that the hypno- 
tist awakened his subject, and when the policeman learned 
what he had done he lost his reason and had to be interned 
in an asylum. The hypnotist was lodged in jail. 


When one applies the calculus of probabilities to 
this story one sees how extraordinary it is. It was by 
chance, apparently, that the policeman was present, 
for if he had been there officially, he would hardly 
have let himself be chosen as a subject. There was 
the chance coincidence also, presumably, of his being 
off duty and of the choice falling upon him. By 
chance, moreover, the hypnotist instructed him to do 
something that fell in with the regular line of his duty. 
Judging by the way such exhibitions are usually con- 
ducted here, this was the longest chance of all; for 
hypnotists commonly tell their subjects to do some- 
thing quite out of character. If the hypnotist had 
handed the policeman a stick and told him to sweep 
with it, or rake hay or shovel snow, nothing out of 
the way would have happened, probably. As it was, 
the combination of all these chances fell just right for 
a dreadful tragedy which did not end with the 
performance, but carried over to the policeman’s sud- 
den loss of reason and the unhappy hypnotist’s com- 
mitment to jail. 

The story set us off on a vagabond’s trail of reflec- 
tion upon realism and romanticism, and made us won- 
der whether the actual line between them is not after 
all pretty indistinct, and whether, in setting off the 
one school against the other, too much may not be 
made of mere names. It is very hard indeed to lay 
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down a classification of realist or romanticist writers 
that will stand scrutiny, or to draw a boundary of 
either realism or romanticism as a distinct province of 
literature. In the period of English literature when 
romanticism held the field, there was plenty of realism 
in its representative writers; there is plenty of it, for 
instance, in “Guy Mannering” and in the novels of 
Jane Austen, plenty of it in Byron. One finds plenty 
of it in the romances of the sixteenth century, such as 
those of Greene and Lodge and Nash, and in the 
magnificent novels of the eighteenth century. What 
realism there is in “Moll Flanders,” and how bril- 
liantly realism colours the immense canvas of “Tom 
Jones”! One is tempted to say that there is a 
stauncher realism in almost any ten pages of “Hum- 
phrey Clinker” than in the whole of the Comédie 
Humaine. On the other hand, there are lapses into 
romanticism, deep and wide, observable in writers who 
profess themselves to be of the most straitest sect of 
realism; in Stendhal, for example, in the brothers de 
Goncourt and even in Emile Zola. Will “Soeur 
Philoméne” assay the pure metal of realism any more 
than “The Rise of Silas Lapham” or, for that matter, 
than “Potash and Perlmutter”? 

The most that can be said of realism and romantic- 
ism is that they represent tendencies. We should in- 
deed prefer to say that they represent fashions, and 
that a writer is impelled towards one or the other 
by conditions which are in great part subjective. The 
skeleton of a story may be ever so much a matter of 
fact and observation, but the writer at once finds that 
he must draw on his imagination to some extent at 
least for the material wherewith to articulate its bones 
and to cover them with flesh. In so far as he does 
this, he becomes a romanticist. If his imagination be 
rich, powerful and beautiful, he will draw on it liber- 
ally and his general tendency will be towards roman- 
ticism. If not, he will more or less mechanically help 
it out with other resources, usually those furnished by 
science, as the brothers de Goncourt helped out theirs 
in “Sceur Philoméne,”’ with huge drafts on the science 
of surgery and clinical medicine; and thus his general 
tendency will be towards realism or its variant, 
naturalism. Again, at periods of the world’s life when 
in general the imagination is little cultivated, when the 
general economy of living makes no place for it and 
discourages it, the tendency towards a frank naturalism 
receives a powerful external stimulus, and_ story- 
writing becomes largely an affair of journalistic indus- 
try—as we saw the other day, for instance, in the 
news-report, which may or may not be true, that Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis intends to live with a physician for a 
year to prime up for his next novel, which is some- 
what like the method of the Goncourts, though prob- 
ably more elaborate. One can take the bare bones of 
the episode of the Dalmatian policeman and see pre- 
cisely how they would be clothed with flesh by a writer 
of powerful and disciplined imagination, a Fielding 
or a Voltaire; again, by a talented reporter who had at- 
tended hypnotic séances and had been in Sebenico and 
knew the names of streets and what the buildings look 
like and the kind of audiences that Sebenico usually 
turns out for such occasions and how they look and 
act and what their temper is and so forth and so on; 
and finally, by a writer who was up in the cult of the 
occult, and had the technical glossary of psychological 
science so well learned that he could shovel in page 
after page of it to the greater glory of naturalism. 

The great Stagirite died long ago, and probably in 
these days few look to his words with hope of profit, 
yet his comparison of history with fiction is at least 
remarkable and interesting. History, he says, pre- 


sents things only as they were, while fiction presents 
them as they might be and ought to be; wherefore of 
the two, he adds, fiction has the higher truth and the 
greater seriousness (philosophoteron kai spoudai- 
oteron). ‘Turgenev took his last and best story, if 
we remember correctly, from a floating newspaper- 
item about an actress who, during a performance on 
the stage, poisoned herself for love. The news-item 
presented the affair, presumably, as it was; just as the 
Times the other day presented the affair of the Dal- 
matian policeman. Turgenev, by the power of a rare 
and disciplined imagination, presented it as it might 
be and ought to be. The reader is nowhere caught 
and detained by some irritating notion, theory or pre- 
possession of the writer, or swamped in some quagmire 
of sentimentalism; on the other hand, he encounters 
no masses of science thrown in either to aid a failing 
imagination or in assent to a literary fashion. There 
is no toxicology, no clinical report on the effects of 
poison, no dissertations on neurasthenia, no psycho- 
analysis. The figures move swiftly and gracefully to 
their appointed end, just as they might and should 
do—just, that is, as we should expect living characters 
to move if we had equivalent knowledge of their na- 
tures and circumstances. Is this to be called realism 
or romanticism, and if either, why? 


MISCELLANY. 


SuRELY no people on earth can match Americans for 
permitting themselves to be exploited on the score of 
health. I visited two or three remote towns in Pennsyl- 
vania last week, and it seemed to me that I ran into 
practitioners of every cult of healing under the sun. They 
all looked prosperous, too, and were busy as nailers, and 
each had a quota of patients who were up to the average 
run of intelligence, at least. Some of these cults looked 
rather queer to me in point of theory, but there seems no 
doubt that they get results, which is of course the main 
thing. Those who professed them, both doctors and 
patients, were honest and enthusiastic; there was no con- 
scious humbug about them. It strikes me as bad, however, 
to keep people thinking so much about their health, and 
I do not believe there would be half as many sick folk 
as there are, if there were fewer cults and health-mongers. 
There was a deal of sense in the old farmer who, when 
his wife remarked that there were so many more diseases 
now than there used to be, replied, “Yes, Maria, but 
you’ve got to remember there’s a sight more doctors now 
than there used to be.” 


Wiru all their preoccupation with health, it is strange 
that Americans do not insist on better food and better 
cooking. Should we not long ago have set up a “drive” 
or a “week”—why not call it Good Grub Week, ‘and thus 
make the idea palpitate with modernity ?—with this laud- 
able end in view? American cooking is notoriously bad, 
especially in the large cities and the rural districts; in 
the small towns it is a shade better; but at best it is poor. 
In New York one is really put to it to find a good meal 
without having to mortgage all one’s property to pay for 
it. There is no sense in this. One would think that we 
might at least learn how to cook vegetables as well as it 
is done at any second-class restaurant in Brussels; but we 
do not, and the worst of it is that nobody cares, apparently. 
The standard of cooking will no doubt rise in time, but 
meanwhile the digestive powers of whole generations are 
sacrificed. Once when I was well on in a long run of 
indigestion, a Chinese friend gave me a pretty elaborate 
dinner. I had no idea what it was made of, but it tasted 
better and treated me better than any meal I had had for 
months. When I remarked upon this, my friend said: 
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“The trouble is that you have hardly had time yet to 
develop the science of cooking. My people had brought 
it to practical perfection already, you see, when your 
ancestors were still eating their food raw.” 


Tue development of newspapers and periodicals has set 
up a sort of cult of “writing for the many.” Writers 
tell me that, apart from profit, they like to write in such 
a way as to be read by as many as possible, and they 
even argue quite plausibly that it is their duty to do so. 
On the other hand, a friend lately raised the question 
with me whether many works that were consciously so 
written have ever survived. What proportion of the popu- 
lation, since the invention of printing, has read the classics 
of any literature, and was the proportion ever greater 
than it is now? Again, how much of any literature 
consciously written for the many has managed to carry 
over from one generation to another? I have not looked 
into the matter at all, but I imagine that anyone who did 
might find it interesting. Is there reasonable evidence 
that Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
wrote for the many, and did the many ever read them, and, 
if so, was the proportion larger than at present? 


Ir is quite astonishing to see the amount of evidence 
available to him who looks for it, that nothing good in 
literature is ever really lost. There is comfort in this for 
the poor fatalist who finally makes up his mind that one 
writes as one may, and that it is vain to bother one’s 
head with a conscious effort to write either for the many 
or for the few. An acquaintance of mine has been grub- 
bing about in the by-ways of American literature with a 
view to republishing whatever he might find that suited 
him among books that for one reason or another have 
fallen out of notice, and I was surprised at the amount 
and quality of what he had already turned up. It makes 
one suspect that the better fate is after all, as Matthew 
Arnold said in comparing the unpopular Joubert with the 
popular Macaulay, to pass through one’s own generation 
with scant notice, but to be caught up and preserved by 
the very iconoclasts of the next, and thus to be handed 
on like the lamp of life itself. 


In his biography of Grover Cleveland, Mr. McElroy has 
done his duty as he saw it, and one may not complain. 
Still, how much greater a work might be done, and some 
day I hope may be done, on the same subject! A biog- 
rapher of a different type from Mr. McElroy could throw 
upon the figure of Cleveland a ray that would incidentally 
reveal and illuminate for us the whole of our contem- 
poraneous civilization, as Mr. Strachey lighted up the 
whole of England’s civilization of the nineteenth century 
by the ray reflected from the figures of his four eminent 
Victorians. 


AMERICAN biographers in search of a subject for more 
than commonplace or routine biography, might put power 
in their elbows by recalling the fact that America produced 
one of the four great creative statesmen of the nineteenth 
century. I have always thought, indeed, that he was the 
greatest of the four. Cavour and Bismarck were trained 
men and had everything to build with; they had all their 
materials ready to hand. Leo XIII had rather a finisher’s 
task than a builder’s, though he had plenty of opportuni- 
ties for serious mistakes and showed himself a great man 
by avoiding them. Brigham Young, however, had nothing 
to build with and no training of any kind, except as a 
painter and glazier. I have always hoped that some com- 
petent biographer would approach Young objectively as 
a creative statesman and show what an extraordinary 
phenomenon he was; but no one, as far as I am aware, 
has as yet done it. JouRNEYMAN. 


THE PLIGHT OF BRITISH LABOUR. 


Even before it had become apparent, midway of the 
British general election of 1922, that the Labour party 
would win an unprecedentedly large number of seats 
in the House of Commons, many persons in England 
were predicting that the Labour party, although it 
might not hope to become more than the leading party 
of the Opposition in the new Parliament, would very 
likely be found in a majority the next time an election 
was held. It was not only within the party itself, 
naturally stirred to enthusiasm by the prospect of ex- 
ceptional gains, that the early advent of a Labour 
Government was prophesied; the same prediction was 
freely voiced in the considerable class of voters who, 
without formally allying themselves with the Labour 
party, openly professed a general sympathy with the 
party aims and a willingness to give the party a chance 
to show what it could do. The Conservative and 
Liberal press, also, while insisting that such a thing 
as a Labour Government was still of the future, never- 
theless felt called upon to discuss the possibility in a 
tone of wholly unwonted seriousness. 

Within the Labour party itself, on the other hand, 
the possibility of actually attaining power in the near 
future provoked a curious searching of heart. For the 
first time in its history the party seemed to face suc- 
cess, yet before a possible victory for which the party 
had long professed to hope, not a few of the more 
thoughtful members hesitated or even recoiled. Could 
labour govern? Was it ready to take control of the 
complicated political machinery of the Empire, and 
run it not merely well enough to ‘avoid disaster, but, 
what was much more to the point, in a fashion to 
achieve something fairly to be called success? Did it 
possess the personal leadership, the solidarity of aim 
and spirit, and the accepted party discipline which a 
party must have if affairs of State are to be wisely 
managed? Barring times of grave crisis in which 
almost any Government that can hold together may 
be better than no Government at all, no party that 
does not rely upon chicane or the open or disguised 
use of force may hope to govern long save through 
the compelling power of its ideas; and were the ideas 
of the Labour party compelling? None of these ques- 
tions was to be dodged by reflecting that control was 
not, after all, likely to be won in this election, perhaps 
not in the next, and that there was still time to pre- 
pare; was the party actually going in the direction 
which ensured a wise use of power when power should 
come? 

It would certainly have been a calamity for British 
labour, if not for the British Empire, if the Labour 
party had come into power in 1922, or if it had become 
so powerful an Opposition as to force the majority in 
the House of Commons to be constantly trimming and 
balancing in order to keep it from getting the upper 
hand. It may still be a calamity if the Labour party, 
reinforced in membership as it now is by gains won 
in the general election a few weeks ago, should take 
advantage of Mr. Baldwin’s precarious majority and 
seat its own leaders on the Government bench. Nothing 
has happened, in the year which has elapsed between 
the two elections, to show that the party is more fit to 
govern to-day than it appeared to be in November, 
1922; and while neither Conservative nor Liberal rule 
offers much prospect of anything for which the British 
people may be grateful, the imminence of a Labour 
Government offers nothing more. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the British 
Labour party, after a generation or so of active exist- 
ence, has not yet developed either a body of doctrine, 
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or a practical programme, or a disciplined solidarity 
distinctive enough to make its policy a desirable, and 
assuredly not a compelling, substitute for either Con- 
servatism or Liberalism. The casual observer of 
British politics would hardly have predicted so humili- 
ating an outcome even as recently as fifteen years ago. 
In spite of the divergent opinions which prevailed 
down to 1900 or a little later in the ranks of British 
labour, it was commonly believed that the British 
labour-movement, on its political as well as on its 
economic sides, was at bottom the convinced enemy 
of capitalism. The economic and social legislation 
which the party supported, and a considerable part of 
which was actually secured, aimed to weaken the 
power of capitalism to the advantage of the wage- 
earners by such devices as raising outright the mini- 
mum level of wages, or increasing the levy upon profits 
for general social purposes, or establishing a right of 
labour-interference with industrial operations which 
burdened the employer and the investor for the benefit 
of the worker. Labour seemed to be putting capital 
on the defensive, and the possibility of ousting the 
capitalist system altogether appeared to many to be- 
come clearer as the widened suffrage which labour 
advocated was in large measure granted. 

Obviously the trend was socialistic, and if the trend 
had been followed, British labour might in time have 
stood squarely upon socialist ground. The voluminous 
literature of the British labour-movement was strongly 
tinctured with socialist dogma, and the leaders of the 
movement, as far at least as their public utterances 
were concerned, appeared to be more friendly to 
socialism than to anything else. Yet the definitive step 
was never taken, and there is no difficulty now in per- 
ceiving why it was not taken. However pronounced 
the opinions and hopes of the Webbs and their imme- 
diate circle may have been—and it was from the 
Webbs and their disciples that the most important 
intellectual impetus of the party was derived—a 
socialist State was never in fact the clear aim of 
British labour as a whole. What passed for conviction, 
when closely examined, turned out to be at best only 
a prepossession, a friendly regard for a scheme which 
might perhaps some day be inaugurated; and the re- 
forms which were urged were at the most only affected 
with a socialist interest. The manifest and manifold 
evils of capitalism were indeed denounced and in some 
cases vigorously attacked, and the “rights” of labour 
were stoutly asserted, but the overthrow of capitalism 
and the substitution of.a different economic order was 
at no time the actual aim. For political purposes 
socialism was a taking word to conjure with, but the 
thing itself neither the party nor its leaders really 
expected to see. 

How unstable the intellectual and moral foundation 
was appeared clearly in the way in which British 
labour met the test of the world-war. It would be idle 
to urge that British workingmen and their political 
leaders did not know enough about the economic issues 
which underlay the war to put them on their guard, 
or that they were too dull to perceive how enormously 
the power of capitalism would be strengthened by an 
Allied victory; they had better reason than others to 
be alive to the danger, because the baneful connexion 
between capitalism and war had for years been dinned 
into their ears by teachers who insisted that socialism 
would abolish war; yet they surrendered to the capi- 
talist Government, once war was declared, as easily as 
the Socialist party surrendered in Germany, and for 
more than four years co-operated strenuously in 
undoing a large part of what a generation of struggle 
for labour-control had accomplished. A few courageous 
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leaders stood out, and took their suffering like men, 
but the rank and file of the party followed the capital- 
ists and the politicians like sheep. When the com- 
munist wave began to roll, the overwhelming majority 
of the British Labour party refused to see in com- 
munism anything more than an extreme and violent 
outburst in which not only consecrated political insti- 
tutions, but also the supreme fetish of the labour- 
movement, trade unionism, were threatened with 
destruction. Only after the communist movement was 
well established in Russia did British labour begin to 
see that a great working-class revolution had actually 
been accomplished, and to demand the recognition of 
the political Government which the revolution had 
created. When the tumult and smoke of war and revo- 
lution had passed, labour “principles” had vanished, 
and by so much as labour had lost, capital had won. 

There would be no profit in speculating about 
what might have happened if British labour, starting 
with a distinctively socialistic trend, had gone on to 
organize itself as an out and out socialist party. The 
hold of the Marxian doctrine had been appreciably 
weakened in Europe before the world-war began, and 
no thinker with the authority of Marx had come forr 
ward to restate socialist theories in more modern 
terms, The theory of guild socialism was making its 
way, but it had not yet, in the mass of the Labour 
party, determined conviction or dictated a programme. 
It is easy to see, however, why considerable numbers 
of persons in England, and particularly many intel- 
lectuals, who drew back from Marxian socialism on 
the one hand at the same time that they were repelled 
by the excesses of capitalism on the other, and for 
whom neither Conservatism nor Liberalism any longer 
held out a hope, should have found in the Labour 
party a comfortable middle ground of compromise. 
That the party itself was being transformed by the 
influx of sympathizers who were not, in the usual 
understanding of the term, wage-earners, and whose 
social and economic relations were much more with 
capital than with labour, was only gradually perceived ; 
for some of these political migrants were facile with 
tongue and pen, they gave themselves without stint to 
the business of the party, and what they said or wrote 
for the public was often of hopeful tone; but it may 
to-day fairly be questioned whether the intellectual 
contingent has not a good deal impeded the practical 
effectiveness of the party as a party of opposition, and, 
by its support of compromise, rendered the party less 
fit to govern than it might have become with an ex- 
clusively labour-membership or at least an exclusively 
labour-control. 

There was reason enough for wavering among the 
rank and file when party leaders were themselves 
blowing hot and cold. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, speak- 
ing at Birmingham at the end of January, 1923, at 
the opening of a campaign launched by the Independ- 
ent Labour party “to popularize a bold socialist policy,” 
declared, in what a newspaper-report characterized as 
“the most eloquent passage” of his speech, that the 
notion “that the labour-movement on its industrial side 
has been created to down the capitalist” was “abso- 
lutely idiotic.” 

Ours is no mere anti-capitalist movement [he said], born 
for that purpose and developed for that purpose. It must be 
organized to hold its ground and fight its battle and repel 
assault, but it must not be so narrowly organized for that 
purpose that it forgets that its historical work is to re-create 
society and to give to service the moral and economic control 
over the whole industrial system. 


If the leader of the radical Left wing of the Labour 
party could thus mingle denial and platitude two 
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months after an unprecedented success of Labour can- 
didates at the polls, the average wage-earner might be 
pardoned for concluding that socialism was unlikely 
soon to emerge above the horizon. The much heralded 
speech of Mr. Philip Snowden in the House of Com- 
mons, on 20 March, in championship of socialism, 
went no further than a denunciation of capitalism and 
a demand for “the gradual replacement of the capitalist 
system by a special social and industrial organism 
based upon the public and democratic control of the 
means of production and distribution’; a time- 
honoured Marxian formula which may mean much or 
little according to the way in which one seeks to apply 
it. The famous proposal of a capital levy, viewed with 
misgivings even within the party in the parliamentary 
contest of 1922, and kept very much in the background 
during the recent election, is not a distinctively socialist 
measure, and has actually been approved by some 
financiers whose devotion to capitalism is undoubted. 
Even the recent proposal of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
to break the landholding monopoly by the appropria- 
tion of land-values, while in itself the only fundamental 
solution of the problem of high rents and inadequate 
housing, is so far in advance of anything that the party 
has ever shown a serious disposition to do as to sug- 
gest a counsel of perfection rather than an accepted 
programme. 

The Labour party, in short, is still what it has 
always been, a party not of principle but of compro- 
mise. Between a capitalism which it dislikes and a 
socialism with which it has flirted, it has succeeded 
only in avoiding a too radical breach with the one and 
an ardent embrace of the other. Its persistent hectoring 
of capital has undoubtedly remedied some abuses, and 
the daily round of working-class existence has profited 
at many points from its efforts; but when all has been 
said that can be said, the most that can be claimed for 
the party is that it has held capitalism somewhat in 
check. If there be any middle ground between capi- 
talism and socialism on which an industrial society 
may stand, the policy of the British Labour party 
shows it only as a terrain in which strikes, lockouts, 
unemployment, inadequate housing, and appalling dis- 
parity of wages and living-costs still battle ceaselessly 
and furiously over the bodies and souls of men. Even 
if the economic principles of the party were clearer 
than they at any time have been, the increasing pre- 
occupation of the party with politics, and its apparent 
reliance upon political government to cure Great 
Britain of its social ills, go far to sterilize its creative 
efforts and reduce its activities to gestures and forms. 
The deadening effect of seeking in politics a cure for 
economic disorders is strikingly shown in the con- 
tinued provincialism of British labour-interests, the 
lack of effective co-operation with labour or socialist 
groups in other countries, and praise of the League of 
Nations as a veritable harbinger of a peaceful and 
happy world. 

Nevertheless the waters of the pool are being stirred. 
Into the mass of superficial thinking and ineffective 
strength has lately been thrust a little book entitled 
“The Labour Party’s Aims: a Criticism and a Re- 
statement,” the work of a group of seven anonymous 
writers, most of whom have for years been closely 
identified with the party on its official side. I venture 
to think that the book is the most important contribu- 
tion to the theory and practice of labour government 
that has appeared in England since the theory of 
guild-socialism began to make converts. Pointing out 
that the Labour party, in its present state, may not 
hope to govern successfully, that the hectoring of 
capital is not the same thing as a constructive policy, 


and that reliance upon sweeping formule leads no- 
where in practice, the authors of the book argue 
frankly and forcibly the case for socialism as the only 
ground upon which the party may hope for success 
either in power or as an Opposition. It is not the 
socialism of Marx, however, that is expounded; 
Marxian socialism, these writers believe, has been in 
part outgrown and in important respects needs re- 
statement. The starting-point of the new labour- 
socialism is international rather than national; its aim 
is active co-operation in work, not merely or chiefly 
the attainment of a comfortable condition of peace. 
As an international policy, socialism must set itself 
to elaborate acts or methods “for the creation and 
development of order and liberty in the control of 
peoples”; it must develop organs for the international 
treatment of economic questions; and it must be pre- 
pared to surrender something of national sovereignty 
because most important economic issues have ceased to 
be national. Further, instead of demanding the social- 
ization of everything, it will distinguish between the 
property or services that ought to be socialized for the 
common good, and those which may properly be left 
to supervised private control. 

I do not presume to pass judgment here upon the 
soundness of the theory, or upon the practical work- 
ableness of the interesting outline of national and 
international government which the authors have 
drawn up to put the theory into effect. The immediate 
significance of the book, aside from the weight of its 
authorship, lies in its insistence that the British Labour 
party, if it is to amount to anything as a regenerating 
force, must first of all think, and that the only direction 
in which its thought can logically go is that of 
socialism. It is a call to a deliberate and final abandon- 
ment of a policy of irritation and compromise, and a 
summons to occupy the only ground upon which, as 
this group of influential party members believe, capi- 
talism can successfully be fought. To this extent at 
least, it erects a standard which the mind of the party 
is asked to recognize, and provides a test by which the 
acts of the party may be judged. It is at once an 
educational programme and a slogan. 

How long it would take the Labour party to advance 
to such a position, assuming a willingness on its part 
to advance at all, is of course mere conjecture. The 
authors of “The Labour Party’s Aim,” strong in the 
faith that removes mountains, appear to think that 
much could be accomplished in twenty years; let us 
hope that their confidence, based as it must be on very 
intimate knowledge of party conditions, may be justi- 
fied by the event! The practical difficulties in the way 
are such as thoughtful Englishmen, both within and 
without the Labour party, are now discussing: 
divergences of view between some of the party leaders 
and the rank and file, the influence of demagogues in 
party councils, the swarm of place-hunters ready to 
swoop down upon the first Labour Premier, the lack 
of an able press, and the seductive appeal of immediate 
advantage over ultimate good. Most serious of all, 
however, is the absence of a solid equipment of intel- 
lectual conviction with which to meet such cardinal 
tests as, for example, the framing of a budget—a task 
involving the whole party conception of the status of 
property and the obligation of individual public service. 
The very fact that British labour, on the trade-union 
side, has long been the best organized and most efficient 
national labour-force for waging industrial warfare 
and keeping capitalistic privilege in battle-array, makes 
the imminence of a Labour Government in Great 
Britain a matter of grave consequence to labour and 
privilege everywhere. Witit1am MacDona tp. 
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THE MEANING OF ROMANTICISM. 


Ill 

THE romantic movement was in essence an attempt to 
live in the life of all things and not only in that of 
mankind; and to live in that life not as it appears to 
men blinded with the pre-occupations of existence, 
but in its reality. At the same time it was unlike all 
metaphysical poetry, for it pierced the veils of appear- 
ance not by thought but by what Arnold called 
“natural magic,” an admirable descriptive term, indeed, 
for the process. While it was doing this it developed 
a new kind of pathos, a pathos not of incident but of 
life. In all this it was new. There had been glimpses 
of these things before, in Greek tragedy, in the litera- 
ture of the Renaissance; but in romantic poetry they 
carried for the first time the weight of faith. It was 
as if an unnameable intuition, after obscurely troubling 
mankind for ages, had at last attained conviction. 
Something decisive had happened. 

The faith in some new destiny for mankind was 
firmly planted. But that destiny was far from its 
attainment, even in the bodies of those who foresaw it. 
They stood at the beginning: their tragedy was that 
they could see the end in glimpses, but that they could 
not hold it, nor even know clearly what it was. They 
thought of it as an existence in which their vision of 
a transfigured world would be securely held, and they 
would not be weighed down, except by choice, by 


the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


Their vision was not unlike that of the mystics, except 
in one respect: they set it upon the earth, seeing it as 
the real, unperceived body of nature and humanity. 
In that new state the kingdom of heaven would be not 
only within man, but around him. When they wrote 
their greatest poetry they did in reality live in this 
new world; and in a few fragments they set it con- 
cretely in the domain of art. A new world of the 
imagination existed there, organically if imperfectly. 

The missing links of this world they filled in with 
the fantasy of their reason, when imagination gave 
out; and that fantasy took on many strange shapes. 
Blake saw a new Jerusalem rising in “England’s green 
and pleasant land.” Heine wrote before his long ill- 
ness of the future generations who would live in pagan 
joy on the earth. Ibsen while he was still a romantic 
adumbrated a Third Kingdom in which men would 
be happy and free. Nietzsche, after fighting all his 
life against the notion of a happy life for men, in- 
carnated it unconditionally and romantically at last in 
the figure of Zarathustra. As it departed farther from 
its source this hope became more rational and more 
false. The old natural mysticism weakened and became 
a matter of reason, almost of politics, expressing itself 
in the Utopias of Morris, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells. 
The vision of a new era was lost in the vision of a new 
era for society. The world became again the same old 
pragmatic world, with the same crop of evils, the 
same impossibility of escape. 

It was against these pseudo-romantic fancies that the 
reaction arose which has become so powerful in our 
time. The hopes of Heine, Ibsen, Nietzsche and the 
rest seem now naively unreal to us. We can not accept 
them, even intellectually ; they are neither a wild kind 
of reform nor a reasonable kind of prophecy. But 
that is chiefly because they were attempts to rationalize 
what was still in the womb of time. It is their ration- 
ality which makes them ring false; for it is not foolish 
to imagine that mankind will sometime live more hap- 
pily and beautifully than they do now; the real folly 


consists in thinking that we know the exact terms of 
that life. All these Utopias, these rational outcrop- 
pings of the romantic spirit were, indeed, by-products 
and not essential expressions; for romanticism is a 
human development and not at all a conscious move- 
ment. If it comes to the fullness of its growth, as 
classicism did, it will operate irresistibly and almost 
as if independent of us. The spirit bloweth where it 
listeth. Romanticism will grow by the force of its own 
organic vision, and not by throwing horoscopes into 
the future. Its world will grow with it and not in 
anticipation, and will prevail at last against our will 
and by means of it. We may announce now and then 
a classical revival, as a chance voice is doing at present ; 
but that will not matter very much, for we can not 
become classical by wishing to do so, nor because we 
see it would be salutary. The development of the spirit 
is not an arbitrary thing; a classical period can not be 
deliberately superimposed upon it by the wish of a 
school of writers; and if occasionally a masterpiece in 
the classical style is produced in a romantic period, 
it will remain, like Mr. David Garnett’s admirable 
“Lady into Fox,” outside the main stream of literature, 
and will therefore possess less significance than more 
mediocre works. We may play intellectually with the 
notion of a new classical period, but we can not become 
classical ourselves, simply because we can not see life 
as men in the eighteenth century or in Greece did: we 
have seen so much since. The romantic superseded 
the classical; and all the movements in literature since 
have been aspects of the romantic. They have had an 
independent existence only ina literary sense, as formal 
variations; they have not expressed any new poten- 
tiality of the spirit, as the romantic movement did. 
The present movement in literature which has been 
termed classical is in reality a reaction against 
romantic hopes—a mood of temporary fatigue which 
wishes to disguise its weariness as elegance. It has 
produced two impressive epigones, Mr. Lytton Strachey 
and Mr. David Garnett, as well as the body of inco- 
herently witty verse written by the dealers in vers 
libre. But on the other side there is a host of writers 
who are romantic in everything but outward expres- 
sion. Mr. D. H. Lawrence is an inverted romantic 
rebelling perpetually against his vision; Mr. James 
Joyce is a romantic who pretends, unavailingly, to be 
something else, concealing his real shape in the fas- 
cinating jungle of “Ulysses.” The German expres- 
sionists and the painters who are trying to batter them- 
selves into a new world of art are romantics become 
fanatical, contented with nothing less than the repre- 
sentation in art of the real world by itself, completely 
divorced from appearance. They are romantics mainly 
intellectual, however ; men who have thrown away half- 
of the two-fold vision of earlier romanticism, losing its 
organic life. The older generation still writing are al- 
most unanimously romantic. Mr. Thomas Hardy and 
Mr. A. E. Housman in England ; Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal and Stephan George in Germany; Knut Hamsun 
in Norway; these are all determined in their spirit by 
the movement which flourished in the beginning of 
the last century. Mr. Lytton Strachey alone has 
managed to escape the implications of a change which 
other writers consciously or unconsciously acknowl- 
edge; but in Mr. Strachey’s mind there is a certain 
naiveté, a contentment with scepticism which bespeaks 
a very simple, epicurean nature. No other writer of 
our time has limits which can more easily be dis- 
covered, or a more amazing lack of complexity. Had 
he been less limited he could not have seen the Vic- 
torian age through eighteenth-century spectacles, with 
such an eye for outward foible. He might still have 
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regarded it satirically, but hardly with such downright 
faith in the complete validity of his satire. Mr. 
Strachey is a living demonstration that only through 
unusual limitation can one return now to the classical 
attitude. The classical renaissance is an avenue of 
escape which few men born in our time will be able 
to use. 

All conscious movements are attempts to escape 
from the destiny of humanity; that destiny which 
nevertheless, almost unknown to us, moves towards its 
end. We dig channels, esthetic, moral, political; but 
the stream of life does not flow into them, because it 
has other purposes and finds other means. Men dis- 
cover the literature of Greece; they write in classical 
forms and in the classical spirit; but they only serve 
the purposes of life when the classical bounds are 
overleapt, and a literature very unlike that of Greece 
is produced, the literature of the Renaissance. Two 
centuries later poets re-discover the Middle Ages, the 
Scottish ballads, the folk-poetry of Germany ; and with 
Scott they begin busily to reproduce the atmosphere of 
a more credulous time. But the romantic movement 
only commences when deliberate concern with the 
romantic ends; and its real inspiration falls on Words- 
worth, who did not seek romantic themes, and not on 
Scott, a writer in the classical tradition exploiting 
legend and history. The conscious literary movements 
of an age tell us nothing fundamental. In a century 
they will be seen differently; and what we consider 
essential in them will then be seen, without conscious- 
ness of malice, as accidental. 

Our present-day literary movements, then, we can 
not trust in any sense. The only thing of which we 
are certain is our complexity; and from that, until 
we have changed, everything great in our literature 
will inevitably derive its truth; for art is true to what 
we are and not to what we wish to be. This complexity 
is our heritage from a romantic vision which has sunk 
in, and which with its second-sight has made every- 
thing questionable. Earlier ages saw nature, man, love, 
sin, simply: we can do so no more. This intricate 
sense of life, so unlike that of classical ages, perplexes 
us; we suffer under it, and there is no easy escape 
from our suffering. But our perplexity is not unfruit- 
ful, nor without a sense of high justification. Our 
world is richer, in potentiality if not in attainment, 
than the classical one was. Our horizons have been 
made more uncertain, but they have also been made 
wider. No one has lived within them confidently, 
affirmatively, as men once lived. But the time may 
come; and that possibility is more satisfying to the 
heart than any degree of certain optimism. 

Epwin Murr. 


THE VITALITY OF DISILLUSION. 
Tue first step in wisdom is always, in some measure, dis- 
illusion. The remarkable achievements of the physical 
sciences would never have been made had there been no 
challenging of our sense-illusions. Sometimes this chal- 
lenge has taken dramatic form, as when Columbus, for in- 
stance, flatly denied the validity of our sense-reports and 
made the bold assertion that the world was round; or 
when Darwin pointed out the ancestral monkey in the 
man. In the sciences, however, the disillusioning process 
has, for the most part, gone on quietly and unnoticed; 
and it has become an easily accepted principle that in 
physical matters things are not, or at least not altogether, 
what they seem. It is in social, political, economic and 
theological regions that disillusion comes harder; and 
yet the time for it was never so ripe. In fact, to a large 
extent, we already are disillusioned. For example, our 


old wish-fulfillment views of the cosmos no longer really © 
hold water. The pleasant universe, all guarded and loved, 
and man the son of God, have slipped through our fingers. 
We have seen man so much less than the son of God and 
the universe so different from a symphony of love that 
the old words begin to sound queerly childish. 

Our philosophies in the past seem indeed to have been 
rather pretentious ways of whistling in the dark. There 
were exceptions, of course: Democritus, the atomist; 
Spinoza, the anti-theist; Schopenhauer, the pessimist; the 
Manicheans, philosophers of everlasting conflict. For 
the rest, difficult and sanguinary as things seemed, there 
was a final summing up, an eternal harmonization. There 
was the Good, or the Moveless Mover, or the One, or 
God, or the Absolute. Leibnitz perhaps came nearest to 
giving the whole thing away when he called this the best 
of all possible worlds. What a cruel joke! Yet he was 
quite serious. Not that this was the best world that we 
might fondly—and illogically—imagine; but the best pos- 
sible. With the most beneficent of intentions, the great 
Architect, he held, could not possibly have made a better 
world. In short, there were limitations, necessary frus- 
trations at the very heart of reality. We have perhaps 
more ground for declaring this to-day than Leibnitz had. 
We have incorporated the nastinesses of nature into our 
theodicy. That creatures calmly eat each other up for 
the glory of evolution is hailed by us as a sign of nature’s 
astuteness. If they did not pursue and make mutual 
havoc of each other, they would grow lazy, and evolu- 
tion would droop and languish. 

Christian people have never liked this account of 
things. They have preferred their illusion of a world 
supernaturally organized for loving kindness. And yet 
they are hard put to it to conceive of a more ingenious 
way of developing alert intelligence than nature’s way of 
sanguinary competition. However, except for a few who 
still hold to the ancient myths, nature’s sanguinary com- 
petition is now the only accepted way. We have fought 
the good fight and surrendered. We are now ready to 
acknowledge that, on the whole, struggle and mastery 
and defeat—a good deal of defeat—are the ways the uni- 
verse has of keeping itself alert and growing. But what 
a fall is there! We are really confessing that frustra- 
tion is at the very heart of the world, that the cosmos, 
no more than we, can have its cake and eat it too! But 
perhaps in this lies the beginning of wisdom. It may be 
even the beginning of a new delight in life. There is 
something exhilarating in knowing the worst and bidding 
it come on! Then the fight has zest! But to be pro- 
tected by a dear parent and to strike out with one’s little 
fists, knowing all the while that no real harm can come 
to one, that the fight is only a sham fight—who is inter- 
ested in that? To know, on the contrary, that tragedy 
waits, that tragedy is inevitable, that not even God in 
Heaven can escape it, and that only the strong arm and 
the strong heart can, for a space, ward it off-this is 
to put the tang of adventure into the fight. 

Consider the things that interest us most deeply. Love: 
we hold love precious because we can not hold it for 
ever; some day we must lose it; there is no escape. In 
fact, if there were escape, if love were made endless, it 
would no longer be the thing we call love. It would 
doubtless be an endless bore. Love is poignantly dear 
because there is a fate that dogs its footsteps. 

Laughter: what is laughter but the triumph of defeat? 
We laugh at incongruity; but incongruity arises out of 
the fact that we humans do not know everything, and 
consequently make ridiculous blunders, When we laugh, 
therefore, we are triumphing over the very defeat that 
is at the heart of all life. 

Dramatic suspense: consider all the literature in which 
we delight; the essence of it is excitement, the threat 
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of failure, the struggle against forces that seem ready at 
any moment to sweep down and destroy. To be sure, we 
build our romances so that in the end there is triumph; 
but we know well enough that they are only romances, 
that in actual life there is no master artist who so ar- 
ranges plot and counterplot as to bring the romance to 
a happy end. But.even in our romances there must be 
no clear guarantee of a happy end. Such artistry would be 
deadly dull. There must be always, at least, the threat 
of tragic defeat if we are to thrill with the excited in- 
terest which is the spice of our romantic life. 

Consider another thing which we love—fight: if it is 
not physical fighting, it is mental or emotional. Some- 
how we must pit ourselves against opposition and have 
the exhilarating fun of whipping an adversary—or 
getting whipped. All our literature is full of our delight 
in this deep laid pugnacity, from the sombrely joyous 
“My head is bloody but unbowed,” to the piously belliger- 
ent “Fight the good fight.” But what is a fight but an 
irreconcilable opposition that can be overcome only by 
the defeat of one or the other of the adversaries? So the 
Zoroastrians made fight primal in the universe. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman had been at it since the beginning of days, 
which meant that at the very centre of the universe there 
was an opposition that could never entirely be healed. 

Consider beauty: we think of beauty as harmony, but 
harmony itself always involves a fundamental opposition. 
la the spatial arts it is the opposition of perpendicular 
and horizontal; these cut athwart one another, and yet in 
their sheer opposition make beauty; or it is the opposition 
of black and white, heavy and light, mass and line, curved 
and straight. Beaut .. unity in variety; it is a com- 
promise, an adjustment, a give and take. 

Human life is rich in examples of oppositions that are 
completely irreconcilable; irreconcilable even with the 
best intentions al] around. Consider the institutionalizing 
of an idea; it is the only way in which the idea can be 
made broadly effective; and yet, as has been proved time 
out of mind in religion, art, education, etc., it is a way 
which is inevitably disastrous to the idea’s finer qualities. 
Again, consider the invention of machinery; machinery 
frees life, but just as inevitably enslaves it. Consider the 
pooling of human resources through investment; invest- 
ment enhances our industrial energies but depraves our 
moral sense. Consider the State and the individual. There 
are certain things which the individual can gain only 
through social government—security, orderly association, 
education, and so on; but the individual inevitably sur- 
renders precious liberties. Consider marriage. Why does 
the variety-stage treat marriage as a joke, and why do 
we—even the best of us—laugh indulgently with the 
jokers? Simply because down in our souls we know that 
marriage, in a sense, does make us ridiculous. Not 
wholly; and that is why we continue to laugh with the 
jokers instead of crucifying them. There is something 
in marriage which we profoundly desire; something 
which, even with all the inevitable drawbacks, no one of 
us, unless he be of the bitterly disappointed, dreams of 
surrendering. Yet the drawbacks are there. Sentimental- 
ism about marriage is nothing more nor less than an 
evasion of the naked truth. 

Illusion is indeed pathetic. We may laugh at Don 
Quixote tilting against windmills; we may laugh at the 
shop-girl reading her Cinderella romances; we may laugh 
at the stodgy bourgeois grocer whose heart warms with 
a vicarious love-making at the movies; but we should 
have our human tears, also, for the pathos of those lives 


_ that yearn for the utterly impossible. The grocer will 


go back to his comfortable but now quite unexciting 
hausfrau; the shop-girl will marry a plumber and worry 
through the upbringing of a half-dozen noisy children; 
Don Quixote will break his lance and belike his head— 
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amd there you are! And for us who have a little 
awakened from dreams, what is our function: to shake 
the happy sleepers awake, or to let them dream on? 
Plato, who was as wise perhaps as any, voted for the 
dreams. He would even have lies taught to the populace, 
so that they might the more happily endure their lesser 
lot. Our Christian rectitude shudders at that. Tell lies? 
Never! Thou shalt not bear false witness even against 
the universe. Let us be honest though the heavens crash! 

But see how we shape our fictions—so subtly that we 
ensnare even ourselves; so delightfully that the fictions 
are the things we live and die for. Take the theological 
fiction that we are here to serve some Being greater than 
ourselves, that we must put up with suffering and defeat, 
knowing that only things good and fit can come from the 
Author of our being. We would not dream of telling 
that to an animal we slaughter, although a Chinese poet 
(with less humour than piety) did hymn it quite solemnly 
(in some such manner as this) to an ox: “O ox, how 
wonderful it must make thee feel that the honour is thine 
to be slaughtered for the delight of human feasting!” 
No; we do not say that to the ox nor to the turkey 
nor to the little suckling pig (prepared for Christ’s holi- 
day). It is simply their tough luck to be eaten; and 
there’s an end of it. But we say the fiction to ourselves, 
quite solemnly; instead of striking out furiously against 
the slings and arrows of fortune, we bow our heads 
humbly—or we used to—and say, “Thy will be done”; 
and when brave men arose and, with pity in their hearts, 
denounced the fiction, they were stoned by the lie-loving 
populace. 

Take the patriotic fictions. Some miserable creature, 
kicked from gutter to gutter, sometimes has spirit enough 
left in him to say: “What has England done for me that 
I should die for her?” Or he says it of America or of 
any other civilized country. We raise our hands in horror 
at that. Our life belongs to our country; and when our 
country calls Yet in sober moments of peace, when 
we ask ourselves what our country is, particularly the 
portion of the country that is likely to get us into diffi- 
culties, we have not words bitter enough to express our 
disgust and disillusionment. Every right-thinking man, 
for example, looks upon the petty chicaneries of political 
conferences with a sense of shame at the human nature 
that governs us. Yet, let but the first blast of the bugle 
blow, let but the first corner-rowdy unfurl] the flag, and 
the fiction has us; and we go pell-mell, piling straight to 
perdition. 

Take that fiction about being industrious, and Satan 
finding some mischief still, and so on. We have a modern 
version of that: “More production!” Ours is a higher 
civilization because we can produce more things; any- 
thing, from lip-sticks to jazz. So we all go solemnly at 
the business of keeping busy, looking busy, moving our 
hands and feet and feeling very miserable if for a moment 
the movement stops. The children are hurried along so 
that they, too, can produce; and life is drab; and we write 
books on the “Progress of Civilization”! One wonders 
often how they could keep it up, the drudges of the world, 
unless there were the sustaining power of a lie, the sense 
that somehow it is dishonour to be idle and a disgrace to 
play. 

What would happen if we really saw through the 
fictions? We are beginning of course to see through the 
theological fiction. What is the picture of the universe 
that most of us have nowadays? First of all, it is one 
in which man has diminished to a tiny speck amid the 
myriads of worlds. It becomes less and less possible to 
conceive of him as the favoured hero of a mighty drama 
of the universe. The philosophical belief that because he 
was endowed with consciousness he was something set 
apart, superior, unique, has become quite discredited. His 
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consciousness is seen to be but a differently developed 
tool wherewith he struggles with other creatures and with 
the forces of nature to sustain his life: the will to live, 
struggle a little, life, and then death—and the world rolls 
gaily on. Heaven as a place where no one suffers but 
all have complete consummation of life, has disappeared 
from serious consideration. It is not only to us impossible; 
if it were possible, it would be a bore. 

Disillusioned? Yes; but something has come out of the 
disillusion. In the first place, curiously enough, there 
seems to have developed in modern days an eagerness 
for life, a growing wonder as at some vast exciting 
drama. We are not old men who shake our heads and say, 
sadly, “Vanity, all is vanity.” We are rather like children 
at a play who sit watching the wonders that come on 
one after another. We have no time to think who wrote 
the play; but it’s a great play—and here comes the girl 
selling chocolates! The philosopher tries very hard to 
make head or tail of the play. He wags his head know- 
ingly and tells us that behind such a play there must be 
a mind. But another philosopher wags his head the 
other way and says no, a mind is rational and orderly 
and would never permit such tag-ends of irrelevance— 
comedy and tragedy and sheer helter-skelter meaningless- 
ness all mixed up in a jumble. It is not mind—clear- 
seeing, powerful, orderly—but will, poor, striving, 
fumbling will; will, that, to be will, must still lack 
what it would achieve, and so must be for ever unsatisfied, 
yet ever striving for satisfaction. Another philosopher 
shakes his head still more vigorously. No, it is not mind 
at all, nor will, but matter. The whole thing is meaning- 
less; interesting to us because we are in and of it. But 
we commit a folly if we suppose that the thing has 
coherence and purpose. Blind in its beginnings, it re- 
mains blind to the end. And another philosopher ... . 
But we have ceased listening; the next act is on. Dance 
music! Why hark to stupid philosophers! La vie c’est 
la vie! Contradiction, conflict, fascination, glitter, per- 
versity, joy, tragedy, tears and laughter! the thing simply 
is that the play’s the thing! Are we better or worse for it? 

We are beginning to see through the patriotic fictions; 
in this matter we are no longer like children at a play. 
We are rather like an angry, turbulent crowd of investors 
who clamour in front of a bank that has suspended pay- 
ments. We trusted that bank; it held all our precious 
savings; and the director of it was president of a 
Sunday-school! About the economic fictions, too, we are 
far from happy. If we are workers, we are sullen at 
those above us; if we are on top, we are full of wrath at 
those below us; and if we are in between, we are wrathful 
at everybody. Everybody, more or less, is convinced 
that things are falling to pieces. The old order crumbles; 
and we wait, like shell-shocked victims, for the crash. 
Only the salesman, having adopted the expedient wisdom 
of the psychologist, goes about with a manufactured 
smile and the glad-hand assurance that things are “bully.” 
Perhaps some day we shall capture the spirit of the 
children who join hands and gaily sing: “London Bridge 
is falling down’—gay because we are glad that it ts 
falling down. It was a worm-eaten old structure any- 
way; it could not have lasted much longer. We shall 
build a stronger bridge. So let’s have a holiday and see 
the old timbers crash, and watch the silent river carry 
them slowly, powerfully, resistlessly to the big Ocean of 
the Things that Once Were. 

What is emerging? It is hard to tell just now. In the 
world of industry and politics we are irritated, confused, 
fearful. But if the old was inadequate, it had to pass 
away. What were these patriotisms but stupid abso- 
lutisms, futile demands that Nature resolve us into petty 
pools of isolation? Nature laughs at us and ripples on, 
sweeping the dark pools into the powerful current. What 


were our so strenuous industrialisms but traffic policemen, 
bloated with authority, raising their hands and shouting 
to the world of on-going humanity: “Stop !”—meanwhile 
letting their favourites cross over? Perhaps we are at 
the point in life where the pattern begins to reveal itself. 
Everything breaks down; religion, politics, economics, 
social customs, art—all the great illusions—but every- 
thing begins to build up again in a different way. New 
illusions? Perhaps; but they, too, will break down, and 
the old world will be at it again—and again. 

All this made Schopenhauer very sad; but did not 
Schopenhauer, and do not all those who hate disillusion, 
miss the clue to it all? For centuries men have held that 
happiness is the end and aim of life; happiness, a state, 
a condition, a fulfillment. Not finding happiness, finding 
always the bitterness of frustration, they have (unless 
they subtly evaded the facts) become pessimists. But 
suppose that the business of life is not to get a result, 
but to be a process; and suppose that the process is 
growth. Then the fun is in the growing; and half the 
fun is in looking back to the yesterdays and the day- 
before-yesterdays and realizing what silly, half-baked 
little youngsters we were. Our Romes and our Spartas 
and our Babylons; our Inquisitions and our Thirty Years 
Wars and our Crusades; our mud villages and our pig-sty 
streets; our flaming religions and our black magics; our 
imperialisms and our nationalisms; our feudalisms and 
our capitalisms: what infantile trials and errors! Then 
the whole course of things becomes, in a measure, under- 
standable. Disillusion is inevitable to growth. It is the 
sloughing off of the old. But—and here is the important 
point—there are two kinds of disillusion. There is dis- 
illusion without growth; we call it senility. It is most 
unlovely, and simply and utterly sad. There is also the 
other kind, the disillusion that accompanies and vitalizes 
growth; such disillusion is only momentarily sad, for at 
the heart of it is the spirit that pushes on to new outlooks 
and new achievements. Is the disillusion that increasingly 
characterizes our present age symptomatic of the senility 
of the age, or is it a sign that our age is restlessly young? 
“The fruit of my tree of knowledge is plucked,” wrote 
Ixion in Heaven; “and it is this: ‘Adventures are to the 
Adventurous.’ ” 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


MAURICE BARRES (1862-1923). 
Sirs: The death of Maurice Barrés robs literature of a 
poet and France of one of her most interesting defenders. 
Growing to maturity in the troubled period after the fall 
of the Second Empire, he seemed to reflect in microcosm 
the evolution of his country. 

It is well known that Barrés developed from an egoist 
of the most pronounced type to a nationalist who stopped 
just short of chauvinism. His egoistic period saw the 
production of his “Les Taches d’Encres,” a periodical 
which died after four numbers had appeared, and of his 
trilogy, “Le Culte du Moi.’ His nationalistic period is 
perhaps best represented by his “Bastions de l’Est”’ His 
egoism is orthodox enough; the study and development of 
the self, the denial of social bonds, political anarchy. That 
such a doctrine should have preceded the “Génie du Rhin’’ 
or the ten-volume “Chronique de la Grande Guerre” seems 
astonishing to both his admirers and to his detractors. 
Yet there are two explanations of this evolution—besides 
the explanation that he changed his mind—both hypo- 
thetical but both possible. 

The first explanation is found in the results of the 
actual practice of egoism. As Josiah Royce, one of our 
most misunderstood philosophers, used to insist, the cult 
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of the ego is bound to be vain for the simple reason 
that the ego does not exist. It is not a datum, it is an 
achievement. To retreat into one’s interior is to run 
down an endless tunnel. We can hope to attain a per- 
sonality; we can not hope to start with one. These ran- 
dom caprices and chance appetites, these flickering sensa- 
tions and memories, are not a personality. David Hume 
discovered that much two hundred years ago. If we live 
long enough to organize our purposes—Royce cheerfully 
thought that it would take for ever—we may have a real 
ego, or at any rate an ego worth having. But that ego 
will never be found on the road that leads to Nirvana. 

This simple fact is discovered by every one who is hardy 
enough to make the experiment. The practical egoists, 
the mystics, recognize it, and with characteristic hard- 
headedness they rejoice in negation. For them the self 
is found when it is denied. But there are other souls, 
no less hungry for personality, who find negation a re- 
pugnant doctrine. Barrés was one of them. He wished 
his search for a self to result in something positive. Such 
people follow the deniers of the world and of society 
until they discover the perhaps bitter truth that the world 
and society are fecund mothers of selves. Fichte, who 
developed in many ways as Barrés developed, posited as 
one of his first principles that the individual must have a 
world to conquer if individual he is to be. Without the 
world we are but the dreams of individuals, comparable 
to an artist’s projected painting which laziness prevents 
him from putting on canvas. 

Like Fichte, Barrés felt that the nation was most fitted 
to develop the self. It is, he felt, in nationality that we 
find ourselves. Others might have said in humanity, others 
in the economic group, others in art. There are scores 
of solutions to this problem of how to avoid annihilation 
before death. But for one living in a country with so 
long and definite a cultural tradition as that of France, 
nationalism seemed a natural solution. To men who are 
exiled or who belong to exiled races, to men who have 
risen to great independence of their nations, such a solu- 
tion might very well seem bizarre. It would be folly to 
say that it were vicious. The devotion to a country may, 
as many of our contemporaries believe, express itself in 
belligerency and other horrors. It is, however, an exer- 
cise of the human spirit which is not entirely evil. Its 
fruits no doubt could be grown from other roots, but for 
the present they are found on nationalistic trees and it is 
not reasonable to refuse to see them. 

Thus the making explicit of egoism in the form of the 
culte du moi will lead to one explanation of Barrés’s 
development. There is another in the personality of the 
man himself. 

Some time ago some one complimented him on the 
beauty of the landscapes in “Le Jardin de Bérénice,’ and 
on the fidelity with which he was able to record his im- 
pressions. Barrés replied that he had not been faithful 
to his impressions, for he had never seen the country-side 
which he had so faithfully reproduced. He had been 
faithful rather to his imagination and to his will. So t 
may be that by an act of will he had created for himself 
a personality behind which he lived in concealment. There 
are many anecdotes to support this hypothesis. Once, 
when he was asked whether he believed in God, he 
answered, “Est-ce que vous tenez absolument a une 
réponse?” His colleagues in the Chamber were always 
suspicious of him, never quite sure of his real sympathies. 
He was too intelligent; he was too detached. He refused 
to say tu to them. “Je ne connais pas cette coutume 
dégoutante,” he said. 

But the best evidence that the old egoist lived behind 
the nationalistic front is in his last novel, “Le Jardin sur 
VOronte,” an exquisitely refined piece of writing, as clear 
as the music of Lully. Written, so he said, as a relaxation 


from political and military labours, it contains a moral 
which slips through it like a little green snake. It is a 
tale in the manner of the “Arabian Nights.” The scene is 
laid in a Syria of the age of chivalry. The hero is a 
Christian knight, Sire Guillaume, who forsakes his cause 
and his religion for Oriante, the favourite wife of his 
host, the Emir of Qalaat. It may be noted that all the 
inhumanity, as it is still called, of the book is performed 
by the G@hristians. The Mussulmans act as gentlemen 
throughout. Now in a real Arabian Nights story, Oriante 
would have clung to Sire Guillaume through thick and 
thin, at least in intent. But in “Le Jardin sur L’Oronte” 
she sees life more steadily than her archetypes did. She, 
like Barrés the paysagist, is faithful to herself. For she 
reasons, “I can deprive myself of flowers and treas- 
ures but not of battle-flags borne before me, and of 
smiling and admiring faces but not of faces bowed in 
obedience and respect. I have a need of that fearful 
obedience which holds in check those who surround me, 
and I could no more breathe without my power than I 
could without thy love, Sire Guillaume.” This is not the 
language either of a Christian or a nationalist. Oriante 
is the victor in this story, the one who suffers least and 
wins most. It is small wonder that some of Barrés’s 
admirers were uneasy about the life behind the facade. 
As one of his fellow parliamentarians said to me, “He 
was above all a literary man. He should have stayed 
one.” It is permitted to an artist to interpret life as 
he happens to see it at the moment, but for a statesman 
this is fatal, unless he is able to convince himself that his 
tergiversation is the very stuff of consistency. 

I may have indicated what reason there is for thinking 
that Barrés’s nationalism was an iron mask which grew 
to mould the features which they concealed. But I have 
given no reason why Barrés should have chosen that 
mask rather than any other. To do so would be more 
discourteous to the dead than is just. One has but to ask 
oneself, however, what better way there was for him to 
achieve that gloire which seems to be so necessary to the 
happiness of a Frenchman. 

Barrés was essentially a man of letters. His vision of 
the world was poetic; he had a lyrical soul. He was 
somewhat like Lamennais, who trod the same path in the 
opposite direction. Both were pathetic figures, misunder- 
stood, one can not but feel, even by their followers. It is 


) a question whether Barrés, given a public burial from 


Notre-Dame, attended by the Cardinal, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the army and the State, was not more pathetic than 
Lamennais, dropped into a pauper’s grave at his own 
request, without services or attendant functionaries. 
Barrés will be lauded in circles which anathematize 
Lamennais; Lamennais in circles which anathematize 
Barrés. What is one to do when he sees a man’s premises 
become his enemy’s conclusions: the anarchist driving on - 
to Christian nationalism, the Christian nationalist driving 
on to anarchy? Is there any position left but that of the 
benevolent observer? “I should like to have no other 
occupation than that of poetry,” said Barrés recently. 
“T have no longer any partisan passions; men seem to me 
at times too much alike and I catch myself no longer 
hating them, nor loving them much either.” Before the 
pans and denunciations are over, this word may have its 
place. I am, etc., 


GrorGE BELANE. 


THE THEATRE. 


Paris. 


A SAINT MILITANT. 
A FULL quarter of a century has passed since Mr. 
Bernard Shaw began outraging the feelings of right- 
thinking people by publishing and sometimes producing 
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dramas in which he discussed every subject under the 
sun from the point of view of plain common sense. 
For a considerable period the pzesentation of a play 
by Mr. Shaw was regarded as a highly perilous ven- 
ture. Not only did the Lord Chamberlain look upon 
Mr. Shaw with disfavour, but the critics were right- 
eously derisive about him, and among the theatre- 
going public attendance at his plays was considered 
vaguely indelicate. Under this neglect Mr. Shaw did 
not languish. He behaved exactly as Niagara would 
behave if threatened by a King Canute; that is to say, 
he went right on with his boisterous overflow. In 
time an American audience had the temerity to laugh 
at one of Mr. Shaw’s waiters. The audience cared 
nothing for the author’s underlying philosophy, but it 
was grateful for a little low comedy, and thus the ice 
was broken. Eventually, after he had become, in a 
dramatic sense, an international institution, Mr. Shaw 
arrived in London by way of New York and Berlin. 
To-day the appearance of a new play from his pen 
is the dramatic event of the season in almost any city 
in civilization. 

Mr. Shaw’s latest effort, “Saint Joan,’ deals with 
the story of a saint militant. The play is worked 
out with all the shrewd humour and delicate psycho- 
logical portraiture one would expect from Mr. Shaw, 
and with more tenderness than he is wont to allow 
himself. The producers of the Theatre Guild have co- 
operated with the author in a notably rich and mellow 
presentation, and the numerous characters of the play 
are delineated with fine spirit and fidelity. 

Mr. Shaw takes on the Maid at the beginning of 
her martial adventure, carries her through to her sorry 
ending, and for good measure throws in a posthumous 
epilogue. We are introduced to the Maid at the 
castle of Robert de Baudricourt, who was naturally 
sceptical about her sacred mission to make France 
safe for the French people. Like our own Mr. Wilson, 
she had her slogan of moral purpose, and, like him, 
she received the counsels of mystic Voices; but unfor- 
tunately for her, her Voices remained consistent to 
the end, and so she was burned at the stake instead of 
being feasted on the famous gold plates of Bucking- 
ham Palace. It is interesting to note that Joan antici- 
pated by five centuries Mr. Wilson’s “war to end 
war.” In her simple view, if once the alien invaders 
were driven from the sacred soil of France, peace 
would reign undisturbed. At this late day her 
prophecy seems somewhat exaggerated, but it must 
be said for her that she did not live to take part in the 
peace-conference. Saints are not commonly admitted 
to such businesslike gatherings. 

Having easily overcome de Baudricourt’s scepticism, 
Joan secured an escort to take her to the court of the 
Dauphin. There her tale of a divine mission to re- 
lieve the city of Orléans, to crown the Dauphin at 
Rheims and to drive the English from France was re- 
ceived with cynical respect. Miracles were somewhat 
more common in the fifteenth century than in our day, 
and there was ample precedent for expecting much 
from virgins of simple faith. As the Archbishop of 
Rheims remarked, a miracle was anything that tended 
to confirm faith; and the court was badly in need of 
one, for the English with their Burgundian allies held 
a large part of France. The Bishop and some of the 
shrewder feudal lords were not averse to using Joan 
and her Voices to revivify the spirit of their forces 
and turn the tide of their desultory war. There was 
no great difficulty with them, but in her “gentle 
Dauphin” Joan found a weak ally. The royal blood 
tan thin in his veins. A weak, unhappy creature, 
browbeaten in his own household, he was disinclined 
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to venture anything, even to be crowned at Rheims, — 
and the ambitious programme of Joan and her Voices — 
filled him with dismay. As the Dauphin, Mr. Philip 
Leigh made himself up to reproduce with startling 


fidelity the long-nosed insignificance of Charles VII, 
as it comes down to us in the old engravings, and his 
characterization was a real achievement. 

At the court Mr. Shaw’s Joan was thoroughly 
sophisticated and at ease, as becomes an inspired per- 
son. In the field she likewise displayed the strategic 
sophistication of a person of assured common sense, 
and she betrayed perhaps a somewhat unsaintlike ap- 
petite for the battle for its own sake, the joy of a 


dashing assault “up the ladder and over the wall.” 


Doubtless the original Joan had in her something of 
the Amazon. In her day the technique of warfare 
was simpler and more personal than it is now, even 
though Mr. Shaw’s Bastard of Orléans expressed his 
amazement at the impropriety of Joan’s suggestion 
that he—a staff officer—should actually lead his men 
in a battle against the English. The decorous rules 
of chivalry still hung over the battlefield. Lord met 
lord in personal combat, and if one unhorsed the 
other, the unfortunate one could be held for ran- 
som without further hostilities. In fact, for the 
overlords, gathering ransoms and robbing the popu- 
lation were the chief aims of warfare. As M. Anatole 
France remarks in his life of Joan, the nobleman lived 
by war and the common man died of it; and in this 
respect five centuries have brought no change. In 
those innocent days, however, “reparations” were 
levied on the general population in a more direct 
fashion than now. Every peasant and every village 
was fair game for the predatory bands of both sides, 
and on occasion threatened townsmen found it less ex- 
pensive to risk being sacked by the enemy than to call 
in the nearest feudal lord to defend them. Warfare 
had not yet emerged from a form of banditry to be 
a legitimate business-enterprise. 

As Joan remarked, it made essentially no difference 
whether her Voices existed only in her imagination or 
not. The miracle was the thing, and the miracle she 
delivered. Orléans was relieved, Charles was crowned 
at Rheims, and the hated Goddams were driven-back 
before the Maid’s white banner. These things being 
accomplished, it became clear to the high authorities 
that Joan was a menace to the established order. In 
receiving messages direct from God she affronted the 
Church, which maintained a monopoly of communica- 
tion with the Deity. In becoming a leader and inspira- 
tion for the common man, she infringed on the pre- 
rogatives of the feudal lord, who had a vested right 
to the commoner’s enthusiasm and obedience. As for 
King Charles, he saw no reason to be grateful. He 
looked upon Joan as an intolerable nuisance. The war- 
fare and excitement irked him. At his coronation he 
was nearly crushed beneath the weight of his robes, 
and the holy oil with which he was anointed proved 
rancid. This quality in the oil was not remarkable, 
because, though Mr. Shaw does not make a point of 
it, it was the same oil, from an inexhaustible ampulla, 
with which the holy Remi had anointed King Clovis 
centuries before. Charles, in common with his 
courtiers, wanted nothing better than that his too 
strenuous Maid should vanish, back to her village or 
anywhere. ‘Doubtless there was great relief at the 
court when the Maid was captured by the Burgundians 
and purchased from them by the English. 

Mr. Shaw has rendered the trial with rare beauty 
and dramatic power, and Miss Winifred Lenihan, as 
Joan, rises to the splendid occasion. The Government 
in which God was implicit weighed its own evidence, 
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and the Government in which Czsar was implicit 
attended .to the sentence, and between the two the 
saint had no chance whatever. In our day we are 
more fortunate in respect of liberty. The Church, at 
least, has been disestablished, dependent on voluntary 
fealty and support. Only Cesar remains to exercise 
compulsion on saint and sinner alike. 

There has been much discussion of the dramatic 
propriety of Mr. Shaw’s epilogue, but it has the ex- 
cuse of being thoroughly entertaining. A quarter of 
a century has elapsed, and the clerical hierarchy, in 
its wisdom, has exonerated Joan. She appears before 
King Charles in his bedchamber, and one by one the 
leading men of her day assemble there to greet her 
and make their apologias. In the midst of this gather- 
ing a frock-coated gentleman of 1920 appears with the 
' information that the Church has formally placed its 
halo on Joan, and henceforth she is a saint in full 
standing. At this news each character, symbolizing 
his order, offers her fealty and reverence. For 
one dreadful instant it appeared that in those fulsome 
laudations Mr. Shaw had descended to sentimentality, 
but all this is cut short by Joan’s suggestion that she 
return to the world, and the sudden outburst of hor- 
ror and indignation from her worshippers. The lords 
of things as they are set great store by the worship 
of a dead saint, but under no circumstances will they 
consent to live with a live one. 

It would be a miracle indeed if at this late day 
Mr. Shaw had anything essentially new to say. He 
still has, however, attractive new bottles for his wine 
of the old vintage. If the draught he offers now is 
somewhat lower in alcoholic content than that of the 
earlier years—that is, if his dialogue is packed less 
tightly with provocative ideas—there has been a com- 
pensative gain in mellowness and flavour. If the 
dramatic season is to afford any more significant offer- 
ing or any more substantial entertainment than “Saint 
Joan,” the horizon as yet gives no sign of it. 

Harotp KELiock. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A WORD ABOUT AMERICAN PASSPORTS. 


Sirs: In the days of the early explorer, travelling was beset 
with many difficulties. Sunken rocks and storms lay in 
menacing wait for the perishable ships of the early days. 
Another ogre, a product of this high civilization of ours, is 
equally disagreeable. This beast is the chimera of modern 
times and is known as “passport.” It is a hideous, time-con- 
suming monster, an octopus with huge, choking tentacles made 
of red tape. It is the incubus of the traveller; it renders 
pleasant journeys disagreeable and involves the voyager in 
countless hours of unproductive activity that might otherwise 
have been devoted to some good cause. i 

The above thoughts were suggested by the recent en- 
deavours of the writer of these lines to obtain all the necessary 
paraphernalia in the way of official documents preparatory to 
taking a trip to the South American continent. When one 
considers the purpose for which passports were created, it 
seems almost incomprehensible that the system could have 
lapsed into such a quagmire of intricacies and special require- 
ments for each particular country. The original purpose was 
purely and simply to keep out imbeciles, paupers, syphilitics 
and criminals. The desire to exclude such classes is reason- 
able and not open to argument. But, after all, might not these 
tequirements be standardized to conform to the primary 
wishes of each and every country that is now subject to pass- 
port-control? ; 

The writer of these lines approaches this subject still bear- 
ing, figuratively speaking, the scars of recent battles with 


pettifogging officialdom. The occasion was a trip to South. 


America. In each country the consular requirements were 
found to be different, although it was clear that the funda- 
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mental desires of each country in regard to passport-regula- 
tions were the same. 

Whenever an individual desires to “take out” a passport, it 
is necessary for him to appear in person at the office of the 
consulate at specified hours which are different in the case of 
almost every consulate. On entering the formidable head- 
quarters of the consular office, one has the feeling of a beggar 
seeking alms at the King’s court. Any citizen with even a 
trace of self-respect must be prepared to throw dignity to the 
winds, for in this kingdom of top-lofty officialdom he is of 
course no more than a menial petitioner. He combines, as it 
were, the rdle of court fool and general nuisance. At length— 
probably as a result of general weariness or a desire to 
“get rid” of the applicant—a creature obnoxious by his mere 
presence, the consular clerk, hands over a blank with captions 
in a foreign language which, unless one is fortunate enough to 
be familiar with the language, require further explanation for 
each heading. All things considered, it is more than likely 
that the average individual fills out this blank incorrectly and 
is required to do it several times before it is satisfactory. 
This is merely a preliminary operation, a form of initiation. 
Then comes the process of gathering the multitude of papers 
that constitute the evidence, beginning with proof that one 
was born and concluding with the assumption that a definite 
date for death is as yet undetermined. Among the many doc- 
uments we might enumerate are a marriage-certificate, certifi- 
cate of vaccination approved by the local board of health, 
birth-certificate (a most execrable and distant record), a 
certificate from the local district-attorney’s office attesting the 
fact that one is not at present engaged in serving a sentence 
for a criminal offence, affidavits signed by two witnesses stat- 
ing the nature and object of one’s journey, local health-certifi- 
cates signed by some quack representing each particular 
country in question, and sundry other papers too numerous 
to record. 

It must be clearly understood that it is necessary to go 
through the same procedure in the case of every consular visé, 
the requirements being sufficiently different only to prevent 
the individual from getting all the papers necessary for the 
various countries at one time. In each case the prospective 
traveller must appear in person. The busiest man may not 
send a substitute; even the simple process of calling for the 
passport the next day (when properly viséd) must in most 
cases be carried out by the individual himself. 

If the United States Government would take upon itself 
the responsibility of obtaining for the individual citizens visés 
for the various countries and require a flat fee for this pur- 
pose, it would be an immense step in advance. The various 
countries of the world could easily enter into some mutual 
agreement on the subject of passports just as they have en- 
tered into commercial agreements on many other matters, and 
thus make travelling a pleasure rather than the curse that it 
is to-day. I am, 

Nor a Cynic put Merety A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ON MEXICAN REVOLUTIONS. 


Sirs: The most important thing about the present revolution 
or rebellion in Mexico is that it is neither of, by nor for the 
Mexican people. It is the Latin-American version of the 
Balkan palace coup d’état, purely a quarrel among the mem- 
bers of the little group of Mexican politicians now in power. 
No questions of policy are involved, and there is no shade 
of difference between the principles of the contending factions. 

This fact seems utterly to have escaped the majority of 
American newspapers. The Times ponderously attempts to 
draw a line between the supporters of de la Huerta and those 
of President Obregon, demonstrating to its entire satisfaction 
that patriotism, ability and intelligence are possessed solely 
by the supporters of the latter. Yet at the very moment that 
the editorial appeared, some of the Mexican intelligentsia 
were crossing over to the rebel camp. Another newspaper 
heads a denunciation of the de la Huerta group with the 
words, “Mexico’s Traitors.” The brand of treason is entirely 
misapplied; de la Huerta is no more guilty of treason than 
is Obregon. They are both members of a group that over- 
threw President Carranza, and now, as was natural to sup- 
pose, they have fallen out over the division of the spoils. 

A great deal of more or less unconscious propaganda has 
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filled the columns of the American press, describing the al- 
leged progress of Mexico under the administration of Alvaro 
Obregon. Much of it was written in Mexico by able, disin- 
terested American newspapermen who did not understand 
Mexico and the Mexicans. Ignorant of Mexican history, 
even the history of the last eventful fourteen years, and still 
less acquainted with the Mexican character, they accepted 
everything they saw at face value, and Constant Reader came 
to believe that everything south of the Rio Grande had taken 
on that idyllic character reserved for the Isles of the Blest. 
Hence, when he opens his morning paper, he is surprised to 
note that armies are once more on the march. If he is ex- 
ceedingly puzzled, his mentor and guide, the correspondent, is 
even more so. Furious at the destruction of his dream- 
country and his prophecies, he reviles de la Huerta. 

Could these writers have known the careers of these pres- 
ent-day heroes and villains of their making, they would have 
been better able to forecast coming events. A great part of 
the disillusionment and anger of the American press should 
rightly be directed against itself, for it has painted the Mex- 
ican stage in false colours. Mexico has progressed to some 
extent in the past three years, but it would be rash to say that 
Alvaro Obregon has brought about all or even part of the 
improvement. Rather it has been made by the American 
interests and the American Government, when they at last 
realized that their Mexican policy was leading them to barren 
ground. Practically every interest that opposed President 
Carranza has supported President Obregon. The strength of 
the Obregon Government may be measured by the collapse of 
the house of cards at the first sign of internal friction. 

The Mexican people, despite everything to the contrary, 
are a peace-loving race. At no time throughout the revolu- 
tion of 1910-1920 were more than 100,000 men out of a pop- 
ulation of 16 million under arms. It is this small body of 
vagabonds and adventurers, led by political generals, that 
constitutes the curse of Mexico—the Mexican army. Who- 
ever controls the arm controls Mexico. Obregon seduced 
the officer-class in his betrayal of President Carranza; de la 
Huerta has attempted the same thing with only partial suc- 
cess. The newspapers that betray such ludicrous astonish- 
ment at the generals’ “betrayal” of Obregon, need only read 
their own files for May, 1920. General Guadalupe Sanchez 
in Vera Cruz betrayed President Carranza in 1920 exactly 
as he has declared against Obregon to-day. General For- 
tunato Maycotte protested his loyalty to President Carranza 
by telegraph from Michoacan at ten in the morning of 16 
April, 1920; by four in the afternoon he was in rebellion. 
Why should Obregon be shocked at Maycotte’s present ac- 
tion? Did not he himself impart the lesson three years ago? 

It may be asked why these and other generals have turned 
against Obregon, since they so recently elevated him to power. 
There are various reasons. The example is contagious. If 
Obregon can make himself President of the Republic by a 
coup d’état, why should not General Enrique Estrada do 
likewise? Sometimes political promises are not kept. General 
Guadalupe Sanchez commanded in Vera Cruz for President 
Carranza. He listened to the siren voice of Obregon, turned 
against the President and, indirectly at least, connived at his 
murder. Now, after all the risk and effort, he finds himself 
in the same post which he occupied under the dead President. 
Sanchez wants the Ministry of War, the most lucrative berth 
in the Mexican army, but Francisco Serrano is appointed. 
Perhaps de la Huerta will reward merit; it is worth the 
chance. Then there is jealousy. Every colonel envies his 
commanding officer the perquisites of office, for in Mexico 
all industry pays tribute to the military. By promise of the 
command, the colonel is induced to join the revolt. Often 


- the colonel is closer to the troops than is his general, and 


the latter flees for his life. The worth of the generals is 
not sufficiently recognized, or at least compensated. Civilians 
with dubious records such as Luis Morones and Felipe Ca- 
rillo become ministers and governors to the exclusion of the 
uniformed politician. These and similar reasons, all of 
them ignored by the American correspondents, are the real 
causes of the unrest in the Mexican political arena. In the 
United States, an opponent is elected to the Ananias Club, 
or turned over to the tender mercies of the Klan; in Mexico, 
the rival politicians call on their regiments. Through it all, 
the great body of the Mexican people plod resignedly along 


their way, taking no part in the contention, and asking only — 


peace. 

It matters not in the slightest whether Obregon or de la 
Huerta, Calles or Capmany rules Mexico; the effect on the 
Mexican people will be the same. Mexican political platforms 
abound in eloquent promises, but the results are invariable; 
the country is governed for the benefit of the politicians, 
and reports of extraordinary progress in anything that per- 
tains to Mexican political institutions are merely window- 
dressing to delude the observer. 

A further cause of President Obregon’s weakness is found 
in the character and origin of his supporters. Obregon gath- 
ered under his banner and into his Government any and all 
who opposed President Carranza. Juan Andrew Almazan, a 
bandit, whose sixteen ragged followers skulked about the 
wastes of the Matamoros region, becomes a general of divi- 
sion, the highest rank in the Mexican army; Luis Morones, 
an ex-cobbler and labour-leader of unsavoury antecedents, 
becomes Minister of State Factories; Felipe Carillo, whose 
aim in life is to emulate the Trotzky pictured by the New 
York Herald, becomes Governor of Yucatan. Remnants of 
the parties of Diaz and Victoriano Huerta joined hands with 
the socialist and syndicalist workingmen under the banner of 
Alvaro Obregon. Friction promptly developed, and only self- 
interest has kept the incongruous Administration together 
until now. 

Leading the rebellious troops are Generals Manuel Dieguez 
and Cesareo Castro. These officers served President Car- 
ranza and have been in retirement since the death of their 
chief. President Carranza possessed what Obregon totally 
lacks—a political party. For better or worse his party gov- 
erned Mexico for three years and held together as a body. 
Carranza practically made all the present-day military chiefs 
in Mexico, as he also made Obregon and de la Huerta. When 
Carranza was betrayed, none of the generals of division 
whom he had created took part in the movement, with one ex- 
ception—Obregon. All of the others, save Pablo Gonzales, 
who hesitated and was lost, fought to the last for the Presi- 
dent and disdained service under Obregc1. Francisco Mur- 
guia followed his President in death; Castro and Dieguez, 
having bided their time, are wreaking vengeance on Obregon; 
the remainder are in exile. President Obregon can count on 
no such loyalty. The second-rate leaders with whom he has 
replaced the Carranzista chiefs, are only too well aware of 
the opportunity and of the lesson which Obregon taught them. 
Obregon can count on them just as long as no one else offers 
them a higher price. 

It does not matter whether or not Obregon wins or loses 
in the present conflict. The entire governing class is dis- 
trusted by the Mexican people, and is divided into impotent 
factions. There can be no real progress and no lasting peace 
in Mexico until the military and civilian politicians make way 
for a Government that shall really represent the people of 
Mexico. I am, etc., 


New York City. Joun Eocuan KE tty. 


BOOKS. 
“MY INCOMPARABLE QUEEN.” 


“Farty the next morning, the life of Elizabeth, a life 
so great, so strange and lonely in its greatness, passed 
quietly away.’ Thus Green concludes his masterly 
chapter on the reign of Elizabeth. The phrase recalls 
that terrible scene in the memoirs of Robert Carey 
where the Queen for an instant dropped her masque 
and showed herself as a tired, lonely woman, groping 
out for a human hand and finding, as ever, the hand 
of a courtier. “She called me to her, I kissed her 
hand, and told her it was my chiefest happiness to 
see her in safety and in health, which I wished might 
long continue. She took me by the hand, and wrung 
it hard, and said, ‘No, Robin, I am not well,’ and then 
discoursed with me of her indisposition, and that her 


heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days, 


and in her discourse she fetched not so few as forty 
or fifty great sighs.” It was seldom that the masque 


[16 January, 1924 — 
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did slip; so proudly she wore it that even to-day her 
true nature is hidden from all but a very few, and she 
is still, as in her own time, the victim of prevarication 
and prejudice. The full extent of this fanatical hatred 
that dogs even her memory is best exemplified in Mr. 
Drinkwater’s farce of Mary Stuart, wherein Queen 
Elizabeth is invited to frizzle in Hell while Mary 
cavorts in Paradise, attended, we suppose, by such 
other beatified spirits as Rizzio, Darnley and Both- 
well. As a matter of fact, I do not imagine that the 
Queen is much perturbed by the continuance of such 
slanders, and she certainly need never look to the 
twentieth century for her laureates; the sixteenth was 
more than generous to her. Then, too, as Burleigh 
once said of her, she trusted much in her luck, and had 
implicit faith that the truth, however tardy in reveal- 
ing itself, would eventually become known: 


My life is not in the dark, and I have no many witnesses that 
I can not understand how so bad a judgment can have been 
formed of me. But what can we do? We can not cover 
everyone’s mouth, but must content ourselves with doing 
our duty and trust in God, for the truth will at last be made 
manifest. He knows my heart, which is very different from 
what people think, as you will see some day. 


The day has arrived. Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, 
whose “Private Character of Queen Elizabeth” was 
the first summary of all the evidence concerning her 
personal life, has done her another service as scholarly 
as the first and even more conspicuous. He has col- 
lected her own words’ and allowed her to reveal her- 
self. The character thus shown to us is far more 
complex than anyone, even among her admirers, has 
ever guessed. Her policies, to be sure, were simple, 
but the consistent opposition to these policies brought 
about in her a variety of moods ranging from hysteria 
to despair and defiance, which coloured her whole 
existence and, for the most part, shadowed it with 
loneliness. In a fanatical century she was a lover of 
peace, of moderation, of the arts, of wit, of scholar- 
ship. Confronted with the diabolical religious frenzies 
of her time she would steer her course between ex- 
tremes no matter what the cost to herself or to those 
individuals who sought to confuse the issues. She was 
misunderstood ; often she allowed herself to be mis- 
understood for the sake of some ulterior aim. She 
would keep the peace if she had to ‘insult her Parlia- 
ment, fly counter to the advice of her ministers, be- 
head a rival queen or her beloved favourite to do so. 

“Monarchs ought to put to death the authors and 
instigators of war, as their sworn enemies and as 
dangers to their States.” There was the key-note of 
her policy, whether the trouble were ecclesiastical or 
international. No detail, however exaggerated by 
popular fancy, ever distracted her gaze from the peace 
that she longed for and that she maintained by hook 
or crook for forty-five weary years. Not even Parlia- 
ment could frighten her, ambassadors impress her, or 
favourites beguile her from that course. Absolute 
she was; history furnishes no other such example of 
the Benevolent Despot. 


You are a lot of hare-brained politicians [she screamed at the 
Commons], unfit to decide such matters... ..I am not sur- 
prised at the Commons; you have had small experience and 
have acted like boys; but that you, my Lords, should consent 
with them ... has filled me with wonder. And you Doctors 
[her scornful term for the bishops present], you, I understand, 
make long prayers about this business. . . . Go home and 
amend your own lives and set an honest example in your 
families. The Lords in Parliament should have taught you 
to know your places; but if they have forgotten their duty I 


1“The Sayings of Queen ees ” Frederick Chamberlin, New 
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will not forget mine. ... I am your anointed Queen. I will 
never be by violence constrained to do anything. I thank God 
I am endued with such qualities that if I were turned out of 
the Realm in my petticoat, I were able to live in any place 
in christome. .. . What you desire is of too great importance 
to be declared to a collection of brains so light. ... You are 
not called together to make new laws or lose good hours in 
idle speeches. 


Presumptuous ambassadors fared no better. “I have 
the heart of a man, not a woman, and I am not afraid 
of anything. ... Iam more afraid of making a fault 
in my Latin than of the Kings of Spain, France, Scot- 
land, the whole house of Guise and all their con- 
federates.’ When Paulus Jaline, Ambassador from 
Poland, made threats that his master would punish 
her if she did not comply with certain demands, she 
leaped at him from her throne, pushed aside the Lord 
Chancellor and burst into a Latin tirade: 


I looked for an Embassy; but you have brought a complaint 
to me. I understood by your letters that you were a legate, 
but I find you a herald. Never in my life have I heard 
such an oration ... The King is young, and not by blood but 
by election, and newly elected; he does not so perfectly 
understand the course of dealing in such businesses with other 
Princes which either his ancestors have observed with us or 
perhaps others will observe that afterward shall succeed in 
his place. For your part, you seem to me to have read many 


books, but not to have come to the book of princes. ... In 
the meantime, farewell, and be quiet. 
When the dumfounded ambassador had made his 


escape, she turned, flushed and laughing, to her Court 
with “God’s death, my Lords! but I have been en- 
forced this day to scour up my old Latin that hath 
lain long rusting.” To Mendoza, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, who had threatened her with war, she said 
casually, “If you use threats of that kind I will fling 
you into a dungeon.” Not even her favourites, how- 
ever much she might amuse herself with them at 
Court, were permitted to meddle in affairs of State, 
“I will let the upstart know,” she said of Leicester, 
“how easily the hand which has exalted him can beat 
him down to the dust.” Again: “God’s death, my 
Lord! I have wished you well, but my favour is not 
so locked up in you that others shall not participate 
thereof, for I have many servants, unto whom I have 
conferred and will, at my pleasure, confer my favour. 

. If you think to rule here, I will take a course to 
see you forthcoming. I will have but one mistress and 
no master.” In a gentler mood, she remarked to the 
French Ambassador of Leicester, “It will not greatly 
honour me to send a groom to so great a prince [the 
King of France], and I could not be without him once 
a day; he is like my little dog, so much so that when 
they see him enter anywhere they say at once that I 
am coming.” 

In religious matters, also, she was utterly aloof from 
all considerations but the maintenance of peace. She 
cared not what a man thought as long as he did not 
cause tumult. “For I make no windows into the hearts 
of men.” “I have never permitted evil to happen to 
any Catholic for his faith, but only if he were plotting 
against my State.” She loathed dogma, sermons, and 
all “doctrine in matters indifferent.” She would rise in 
her pew and cry out if the discourse pleased her not or 
if it savoured of Puritanism. “Two or three [ecclesi- 
astics] are enough for a whole county,” she would 
remark with a yawn. “My Bishops are a set of knaves, 
and I will not have the Catholics ill-used.” To a 
Puritan divine who knelt to kiss her hand, she ob- 
served, “Mr. Doctor, that loose gown becomes you 
so well, I wonder your notions should be so narrow.” 
Nor could she ever be brought to fight one fanaticism 
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with another. “There are so many conspirators,” she 
said concerning a plot against her, “that we shall have 
to overlook it.” But “I wonder the King of Spain 
should make use of such measures [incentives to her 
assassination] which I would never have believed or 
thought possible to come from the will of a prince.” 
Her ideas in these matters were, in truth, so far ahead 
of her own time or of our time that, puzzling as they 
were to those around her, they would be scarcely less 
puzzling to a zealot of to-day. Her own summary is, 
perhaps, the most succinct: “If there were two princes 
in Christendom who had good will and courage, it 
would be very easy to reconcile the religious differ- 
ences; there is only one Jesus Christ and one faith, 
and all the rest is a dispute over trifles.” 

There was, however, only one prince with good will 
and courage, and as time went on, she was forced to 
withdraw more and more into herself and to create 
that presence which has passed for Elizabeth through 
all these years. Had it not been for Mr. Chamberlin’s 
book, we should never have seen the pathetic collection 
of prayers which she composed for the solace of her 
loneliness and sense of weakness, which she had always 
with her, though none but herself was ever allowed to 
look into it. The isolation of her life brought about 
two reactions, a reaching out towards the few people 
with whom she felt any human companionship, and an 
abandonment, much to the scandal of her increasingly 
puritanical subjects, in display and witty badinage. In 
the midst of a very troublous time, we find her writing 
to her godson Harrington, then a boy of fourteen: 


Boy Jack, I have made a clerk write fair my poor words 
for thine use, as it can not be such striplings have entrance 
into Parliament as yet. Ponder them in thy hours of leis- 
ure, and play with them, till they enter thine understanding; 
so shalt thou hereafter, perchance, find some good fruits 
thereof, when thy godmother is out of remembrance; and I 
do this because thy father was ready to serve and love us 
in trouble and thrall. 


When Burleigh was too prone to be sensitive to 
political criticisms, she cheered him on to his task: 
“Sir Spirit, I doubt I do nickname you. For those of 
your kind (they say) have no sense. But I have lately 
seen an ecce signum, that if an ass kick you, you feel 
it too soon. .. . Serve God, fear the king, and be a 
good fellow for the rest... . God bless you and long 
may you last. Ommnino, E. R.” Many of these letters 
show her in her truest mood, the careful sovereign 
watching over the happiness of all her people, high 
and low. Now she intercedes with an irate father who 
is about to dispossess his daughter because of an indis- 
creet marriage, now she writes condolences to one who 
has lost her son; always she pours forth that human 
sympathy which no one, in all her long reign, ever 
offered her. 

It is impossible to do justice to this volume without 
quoting generously, for no résumé of the Queen’s 
character could be as vivid and as well expressed as 
her own. Yet even so, the character remains incom- 
plete. The readers of this book, and they should be 
many, for it is romantically as well as historically at- 
tractive, will be astonished at the variety of gifts, in- 
tellectual, spiritual, worldly and philosophical, which 
Queen Elizabeth, self-revealed, offers them to their 
delight and bepuzzlement. Had she never been Queen, 
and were these utterances her sole relics, still she would 
stand out as one of the leading geniuses of her own 
age; and that was not an age when small genius would 
be prominent. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Chamberlin to dismiss his 
.book without mention of his introduction, wherein he 


finally disposes of whatever claims Froude, the most 
malignant enemy of the Queen, may yet possess as an 
historian. That writer has often been proved men- 
dacious in detail and has been for some years unac- 
ceptable to scholars, but in spite of all, he remains 


with the general public the beau-ideal of the historical 


writer. Mr. Chamberlin has followed him through all 
his devious ways among the State Papers and has set 
forth the results of his investigation in parallel 
columns. This text is interesting. Froude invented, 
doctored and suppressed any evidence which he chose 
to make more conformable to his prejudices. Though, 
as Mr. Chamberlin modestly admits, the wrong which 


Froude did the Queen’s memory will have to be set 


right by some one with a style as glib as Froude’s com- 
bined with a sense of truth and scholarship as nice as 
Mr. Chamberlin’s own, he has at least cleared away 
most of the debris and left the way open to future 
historians. I am not sure, indeed, that he has not per- 
formed the task already, for in letting the Queen 
herself speak he has set against Froude, and all of 
similar mind, a voice, a prose style even, which is to 
their utterances as a full orchestra’ to a harmonica. 
“Not one of them will dare to meet a single glance of 
my eyes. They will fly at the very notice of my 
approach!” 
Rosert HILbtyer. 


COUNT MONTGELAS ON THE WAR. 
Many good things might be said about this German work’ 
on the origin of the war. The best that can be said is 
that it makes the nearest approach to objectivity that the 
present reviewer has seen anywhere. Comparing it, for 
example, with Mr. Asquith’s book of Genesis, written 
from behind the official blinders of 1914, the present work 
reads like the opinion of an ideally equipped and wholly 
disinterested judge, who sees all the facts on both sides 
of the controversy and is determined to take them all into 
consideration in reaching his conclusions. What Mont- 
gelas has accomplished in these 200 pages is really 
astonishing; astonishing no less for his wide-reaching 
mobilization of facts and their skilful deployment than for 
his objective, detached handling of them. And he exer- 
cises a self-restraint that is no less praiseworthy; nowhere 
does he adopt the tone and methods of the propagandist ; 
and after he has fairly overwhelmed us with evidence that 
responsibility for the war rested more upon Russia and 
France than upon Germany he nowhere specifically draws 
that conclusion, nowhere does he point to Germany as the 
perfect picture of injured innocence. Germany’s sins are 
also set down, though the guilt of having willed and 
planned the war is not included among them. 

Montgelas paints upon a very broad canvas. All of 
the more important incidents leading up to the war and 
the various developments during the “twelve days” are 
treated and illuminated with appropriate citations. A wide 
range of authorities is quoted—German, English, French, 
Russian, Serbian; and the author’s pages fairly bristle 
with foot-notes. 
Delcassé, Viviani, Paléologue, Sazonov, Izvolsky, Benck- 
endorff and Dobrorolski. Non-German sources are in 
fact more extensively used than German and Austrian 
ones; there are twenty-two of the former to fifteen of 
the latter. 

Montgelas wisely devotes almost half of his book to 
the period before July, 1914, rightly assuming that the 
war can not be understood apart from its historical back- 
ground. It was too long the practice with us to attempt 
to look at the war as an isolated event and to ignore or 


4“Leitfaden zur Kriegsschuldfrage.”” (Guide to the Question of War- 
guilt.) Count Max Montgelas. Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter & Co. 
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pass lightly over all that went before it. But fortunately 
that vice is now to a great extent outlived; even Mr. 
Asquith tries—by judicious selection and suppression, in- 
deed—to re-create the pre-war period and explain its 
dynamics. 

From most German writers Montgelas differs in that 
he is less inclined to enter a sweeping plea of not-guilty 
for Germany, and then to press it at every point of the 
discussion. Thus he frankly shows how Germany’s case 
was damaged in the pre-war years by the Kaiser, who 
thrust himself into the foreground with warlike phrases 
and theatrical gestures which played into the hands of 
hostile propaganda abroad—all of which frightened none 
of Germany’s foes, “inasmuch as everybody knew that be- 
hind these words and gestures there was no strong will.” 
Montgelas enumerates various wrong or unwise things 
in Germany’s foreign policy, like the seizure of Kiaochow 
and participation in the imperialistic race to swallow up 
small peoples, the failure to renew the “Reinsurance 
treaty’ with Russia in 1890, the dilatory treatment of 
England’s offers of alliance in 1898-1901. Germany’s 
support of Austria’s annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
is mildly condemned, but the reasons for Austria’s act re- 
ceive due weight. The sending of the “Panther” to 
Agadir was “not a skilful diplomatic action, because it 
was likely to wound French sensibilities”; and it is ad- 
mitted that there were many German military men who, 
in June, 1914, wanted to anticipate Russia and France 
by beginning a preventive war. And even Germany’s 
declaration of war upon Russia is set down as a “political 
blunder,” although war had become unavoidable through 
Russia’s mobilization; for there was no strategic ground 
for such hasty action inasmuch as an early offensive 
against Russia was not planned. 

Montgelas further condemns the Austrian note for its 
severity, and the folly of the German statesmen in giving 
Austria carte blanche. This blunder, it is also shown, 
denoted a sharp break with Germany’s previous policy; 
for only a year before this Berlin had nipped in the bud 
Austria’s proposed attack upon Serbia. This occurred 
a full week before Italy rejected that scheme—a fact that 
nobody on our side of the water seems to know anything 
about; and so Italy still gets the full credit of having 
stopped an Austro-Serbian war in 1913. According to 
Montgelas there were three reasons for Germany’s change 
of attitude: first, the Serbian agitation against Austria 
had grown more acute; second, the Kaiser assumed that 
the Tsar’s horror at the Serajevo assassinations as an 
attack upon the monarchical system was so great that he 
would have a feeling of solidarity with Austria; in other 
words, his monarchical vanity led him astray; third, the 
Russian military attaché at Berlin had assured the Ger- 
mans that Russia was not at all disturbed by Austria’s 
military preparations against Serbia in 1913—a fact which 
led them to suppose that Russia would prove equally 
indifferent in 1914. All this, says Montgelas, means that 
Germany under-estimated the warlike purposes of Russia 
and France. 

Abundant facts are accumulated from the pre-war 
period to show the aggressive attitude of those countries. 
Thus the original purpose of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
which was the “maintenance of peace,’ was broadened 
in 1899, through the instrumentality of Delcassé, gto 
“securing the equilibrium of the European Powers”; and 
according to his reports this included the prevention by 
force of arms of the absorption of German-speaking Aus- 
tria, in the event of the dissolution of the Habsburg mon- 
archy, as well as the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Saar district for France. Further evidences of 
France’s aggressive spirit are recorded. Thus in 1913, 
when the Russian Government appeared to be wholly in- 
different to Austria’s military preparations against Serbia, 
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M. Izvolsky reported that M. Poincaré and the French 
ministers regarded “our indifference with astonishment 
and undisguised anxiety.” Another instance occurred in 
the winter of 1913-14, when a German general went to 
Turkey to undertake the instruction and rejuvenation of 
the army, including the command of an army corps at 
Constantinople. Although a British naval officer was 
doing the same thing for the Turkish navy, the Russian 
and French Governments took grave offence at the Ger- 
man appointment and soon were in a fair way to set all 
Europe in an uproar. In the midst of the excitement 
the French Government proposed to Russia to send a 
warship into the Bosphorus, accompanied with a declara- 
tion that amounted to an ultimatum, a course which would 
have been a tremendous affair in comparison with the 
Agadir incident. But Germany yielded and asked the 
Turks to transfer the general to another position. 

Space is lacking here to give the conclusions of Mont- 
gelas in detail concerning the diplomatic contest of July- 
August, 1914, in which he admits that the Entente showed 
diplomatic skill superior to that of Germany. He does 
not try to obscure the fact that Germany supported and 
even urged on Austria as long as Germany believed that 
the Austro-Serbian conflict could be localized; but as soon 
as that hope faded Germany began to put the brakes 
upon Austria, beginning as early as 27 July. Montgelas 
appears to agree fully with the judgment of Prof. S. B. 
Fay in his well-known articles in the American Historical 
Review, that Germany’s efforts to stop the war were pre- 
vented by the stubbornness and dilatoriness of Austria and 
by the precipitancy of Russia in ordering a general 
mobilization right in the midst of negotiations which 
otherwise still offered good prospects of peace. But the 
Russians, as a quotation from Dobrorolsky shows, meant 
war from the start; their general mobilization was only 
a step in carrying that purpose into execution. 

It is impossible to give in a brief review an adequate 
idea of a book which covers the whole field of the war 
in its origins and causes, a book so surcharged with 
weighty facts and citations as the “Leitfaden.” Suffice 
it to say that serious students of the war will have to 
reckon with it. Open-minded students will welcome it 
merely for its masterly assembling of facts and utter- 
ances from leading actors in the drama, even though they 
reject the author’s conclusions. For that reason it is 
to be hoped that an English translation will be brought 
out, all the more as a French translation is now in course 
of preparation. Certainly there must be many readers in 
America and England who, being unable to read the 
original, would be glad to possess in translation such a 
full and fair presentation of things done, words spoken, 
and dispatches sent in connexion with the outbreak of the 
late war. 

Wittiam C. DREHER. 


EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE magnification of the secondary is not a thing deserv- 
ing the fullest countenance, though sometimes prevalent 
conditions partly justify it. For the Colonial and 
Georgian architecture of the United States less can be 
said in the abstract than in the concrete. My own inclina- 
tion is to rank works on this architecture with current 
handbooks on etiquette and on dress. Certain conditions 
prevail. Certain things, we find, are imposed upon us. 
We adjust ourselves to them. Conventions are con- 
venient, whether in costume, manners or building. They 
provide a beaten, recognized path, whether they lead us 
to the best goal or not. They hold us more or less to the 
safe and sane. They keep us from an overindulgence in 
the independent and the freakish. Of course, too, they 
often impose the dead hand; and at the least they propel 
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us in the direction of the trig, the arid and the smug. 

Too much of our eighteenth-century building was the 
work of carpenters who had borrowed the forms origi- 
nated by stone-masons. Some reasons for the early 
prevalence of the frame house are given by Mr. Kim- 
ball in his handsome and well-studied volume.” In many 
places dense forests had to be felled before the ground 
could be tilled or built upon; the cost of mason-work was 
excessive; in many localities there was difficulty in pro- 
curing lime for mortar; above all, there was the early 
introduction of sawmills. This last circumstance seems 
to have outlasted and dominated all the others. Rocky 
regions abounding in good natural building-stone find 
their heights crowned with perky habitations that show 
in attenuated wood the forms which originated in sturdy 
stone; or the other extreme is taken, with a substitution of 
grossness for attenuation, as in the well-known residence, 
“Arlington,” near the national capital. Some of these 
constructions represent merely the malapropos, but others 
are actual falsifications. 

The matter comes down to a question of style—style in 
the abstract as opposed to “a style.” Style, to speak in 
military terms, requires that the tactics shall be in accord 
with the strategy. To speak in commercial terms, it ex- 
acts that retail execution shall be in correspondence with 
the wholesale plan. Speaking in terms applicable to any 
structural art, it means that there shall be complete har- 
mony between form and material: what Is and what 
Seems shall fuse into one. This is, of course, a counsel 
of perfection and has seldom been reached in architecture 
at any time or in any place, least of all in the past few 
hundred years. Its results are assuredly not to be looked 
for in a simple colonial. society that drew its sanctions 
in the arts from the conventionalities and artificialities of 
an older society in which the arts were more or less 
efflorescently going to seed. The eighteenth-century 
churches in Mexico show the worst that remote, undis- 
ciplined, yet imitative provincials can do. The American 
colonials were saved from such extremes by a certain 
cool reasonableness of tone and temper. But they walked 
a prim path, and unction failed totally. 

If we are committed for some time still to the rule of 
the Georgian, nothing better than Mr. Kimball’s book 
could be devised for the amateur in architecture and for 
the intending home-builder. It is painstaking and ex- 
plicit; it tells one how to use, architecturally, the right 
fork, and when to wear a wing-collar or when a turn- 
down. In other words, it is of great help to the builder 
who wishes to be “correct,” but it has very little to do 
with architecture in the proper sense. Perhaps that par- 
ticular sort of help is not much asked for to-day; per- 
haps, in the realization of one’s social ideals, it would 
be little better than an embarrassment. Architecture is 
now a tolerably artificial thing, like company manners and 
the garments in which tailors and dressmakers arrange 
that these manners shall be displayed. We will not stray 
too far from the usage of the day; least of all in any 
effort towards perfect sincerity. 

Taking Mr. Kimball’s book on-its own ground, there is 
little to give but praise. It goes fully into the develop- 
ment of early residences, and is explicit about cornices, 
mantelpieces and doorways; and it drives home its points 
through a multiplicity of half-tones and ground-plans. In 
places there is the seemingly unavoidable tendency to let 
historical associations predominate over considerations of 
abstract art. Some of the Virginian constructions in brick 
and stone impress one favourably, and are probably too 
honest for any wide currency as models. When honesty 
involves a direct simplicity—or, worse still, an unworldly 
naiveté—let us by all means suppress it. Otherwise, we 


1“TDomestic Architecture of the American Colonies and of the Early 
Republic.” Fiske Kimball, 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12.00, 


might lapse back into the brutal candour of the Middle 
Ages, when men acted as they felt and buildings were 
what they appeared to be. 

This, possibly, is an ungracious tone to take with so 
good a book as the present. I am contrite when I scan, 
towards the end of it, the twenty-five pages of “Notes on 
Individual Houses.” As I come to feel more keenly the 
“loving touch” that the author has applied to Mionticello 
and Mount Pleasant, to Royall House and Berry Hill and 
the Jerathmeel Pierce House, and to other achievements 
in Virginia, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, I realize 
that a touch less unloving and doctrinaire on the part of 
his reviewer might not have been out of place. I might 
even have shown a somewhat less exigent regard for the 
absolute dues to be accorded architecture as a vital, 
functioning thing. Yet so long as the best has for its 
enemy the second-best, the tone here taken may be excused. 

Henry B. Futter. 


THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING. 


ONE might easily make too much of existing parallels in 
the lives of Theodore Roosevelt and Sir Harry Johnston, 
but there are a number that are quite striking and inter- 
esting. Both men were born in 1858 of substantially the 
same stock and social tradition. Their fathers were very 
well-to-do merchants of marked evangelical piety. Both 
sons developed in early adolescence a keen interest in 
natural history, and, because of frail health, received an 
intermittent and informal education. The instinct for 
leadership was matured in each by contact with severe and 
primitive living-conditions in frontier countries. The 
careers of both were conditioned by the imperialism of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. But in their 
crucial encounters with the overwhelming force of this 
imperialism, the differences in their characters became 
manifest. Roosevelt’s impetuous egotism conquered such 
scruples as he may be supposed to have had, and he 
became the first great American imperialist—a splendid 
and resourceful aggressor upon the rights of such neigh- 
bours as stood in the way of our southward expansion. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s stiffer ethics lamed his career as 
imperialist, which, brilliant as it may have been and full 
of solid performances as it surely was, received a subse- 
quently mortal injury in his quarrel with Cecil Rhodes. 
In his contest over Panama with the corrupt politicians 
of Colombia, Roosevelt descended to the level of his ad- 
versaries, won an American interoceanic canal, and lost 
the handsome moral integrity that had brought him into 
power. The David of the New York Assembly became 
a Goliath of Pan-America. When Sir Harry Johnston 
refused to rape the Portuguese of territory that Cecil 
Rhodes needed for his empire in East Africa, Sir Harry 
forfeited his chance to share equally the glory, or dis- 
honour, as you choose, of England’s greatest African 
imperialist. 

After this crisis, Sir Harry Johnston, who had been 
the most promising representative of the British Foreign 
Office in its peaceable encroachments upon African terri- 
tory, was only tolerably well treated in the matter of 
appointments. His career began noticeably to wane, and 
continued to do so until finally it was extinguished in 
cireumstances highly discreditable to the Foreign Office. 
In 1901, when he returned from a special commission in 
Uganda, in bad health after his sixth attack of the black- 
water fever, and applied for an appointment outside of 
tropical Africa, or, in lieu of this, a yearly pension of 
£760, to which his years of service entitled him, no 
consular position could be found for him, and the pension, 
on technicalities, was haggled down to less than £500. 
Such were the worldly rewards of a man who had added 
some four hundred thousand square miles of Africa to 
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the British Empire. The autobiography contains not a 
suggestion of complaint on this score, and very little is 
made of the incident which contributed so much to the 
decline of Sir Harry Johnston’s career. A mention 
of the quarrel with Rhodes was included only after the 
author’s friends had read the proofs of the book and 
insisted on its inclusion. This brief mention, however, is 
much more eloquent than Roosevelt’s vehement and over- 
stated defence of his rape of Panama. 

But one is not tempted to be cynical or sentimental 
about Sir Harry Johnston’s fate at the hands of the 
British Foreign Office. He made his choice cleanly and 
with his eyes open, one presumes, counted the considerable 
cost in worldly power and fame, and inherited in later 
life surely a pleasanter retrospect than Roosevelt in his 
latter years. There is food for thought in contrasting 
the period of retirement from public life of the two men. 
Nemesis overtook Roosevelt in those embattled years 
when his still vigorous powers were forced to rust into 
final disintegration. Sir Harry Johnston recovered and 
made fruitful a generous impulse of his youth. His 
artistic ambitions flowered in a series of notable novels 
that gave him a wide and genial fame as a man and as an 
African explorer. These books, whatever may be their 
permanent place in English letters, express more fully and 
finely than any others the romantic aspects of late Vic- 
torian imperialism, and preserve richly the sentiment and 
social atmosphere of the period. 

The bibliography of Sir Harry Johnston’s works, ap- 
pended to “The Story of My Life,’* shows a wide and 
solid substratum lying beneath these justly popular novels 
of his later years. Besides the novels and a collection of 
short stories, twenty-eight publications are listed here. 
Most of them are scientific and treat of the history, poli- 
tics, philology or geography of various regions of Africa. 
The largest and most important is “The Comparative 
Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages,” Sir 
Harry Johnston’s chef d’wuvre in scholarship and the 
work of a lifetime. Most of the rest would seem to be the 
essays of an amateur scientist. His case is not unlike that 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, whom he seems to link with the 
now almost antique figure of Winwoode Read, the first 
great popular protagonist of the belief that “science” 
would save the world. All three of these devotees of 
“science” at heart are (as a very interesting essay in the 
current number of the Catholic World shows in the case 
of Mr. Wells) poets whose poetic imaginations will not 
finally submit to the Philistinism of ‘“‘science.” 

Nor would Sir Harry Johnston’s sentiment of fair play 
give in to the “realism” of British imperial politics when 
the opportunity to use superior force against the Por- 
cuguese in Africa presented itself. 

Epwarp Townsenp Booru. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A FASCINATING record of man’s imaginative ingenuity is dis- 
closed in “Masks and Demons,”? a pictorial history of the 
“false face” ranging from the masks of Greek tragedy to the 
grotesque inventions of the medicine men of Central Africa. 
Here, within convenient and attractive scope, one has a valu- 
able survey of that visible projection of the mind and faith of 
primitive man which is older than the idol—a device which 
has played a part in religion and drama throughout the ages, 
and has lately found enthusiastic adherents among the inno- 
vators of the modern theatre. The eighty plates in the book 
are each accompanied by a page of explanation, so that one 
has a running commentary, somewhat disjointed although 
continuously interesting, and particularly valuable to the stu- 
dent of primitive religion and art. L. B. 


1“The Story of My Life.” Sir Harry Johnston, Indianapolis: The 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00. - 


2“Masks and Demons.” Kenneth Macgowan and Herman Rosse. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $5.00, 


THE early scenes of the historical drama* which Messrs. David 
Carb and Walter Prichard Eaton have evolved from the life 
of Queen Victoria possess qualities of delineation and discern- 
ment which render them genuinely dramatic. The authors 
have handled the incidents of the young queen’s ascension 
and of her courtship with delicate touches of sentiment and 
a close approach to the illusion of reality. Later, when the 
dramatic texture is stretched to take in empire-building, they 
have not been able to avoid occasional passages of stilted and 
somewhat undramatic style. It is, perhaps, beyond human 
possibility to invest cardboard ministers with more than the 
trappings of actuality; they simply stand about awaiting their 
cues from Bartlett. The poetic quality of those earlier in- 
cidents does, however, enable one to believe in the Victorian 
fable, which—when one considers how little adventitious 
glamour attaches to it—is no slight achievement. 
2B: 


Eicut of the ten plays selected for abbreviated inclusion in 
“The Best Plays of 1922-23”" are of American authorship, 
and five of the eight are comedies. The American public 
likes to be amused. Perhaps Owen Davis’s “Icebound,” the 
Pulitzer prize-play, should be enrolled among the comedies, 
when one recalls the minstrel-like repartee of the opening 
scene. This would leave only “The Fool,” by Channing Pol- 
lock, and “Rain,” of English origin, on the serious side of 
the ledger, along with Mr. Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” and 
Karel Capek’s “R. U. R.” Mr. Pollock’s morality is of too 
obvious a quality to demand further attention. “Rain,” 
which has found its way within separate book covers,® needs 
the embodiment of the theatre for its full expression; its 
power dwindles in print. Among the comedies in Mr. Man- 
tle’s collection, the best are “You and I” and “Merton of the 
Movies”; the latter, like “Rain,’ a dramatization. On the 
whole, the past season holds a just claim to distinction; in 
the tug-of-war between worth-while drama and worth-while 
box-office; the struggle was not as one-sided as it has been 
in years past. EB: 


“Tre Oxrorp Circus” * is a fantasy so desperately, so fatally 
smart that it almost betrays one into writing seriously about 
it. But it is only clearer than ever that Oxford is still the 
home of lost causes, and that the cause of humour is one of 
these. The book is written in a style persistently ironical, and 
it never achieves irony: one is reminded after a while of 
Swift’s fine lady who always looked haughty, though nobody 
could tell why. Obviously it is full of private jokes, which 
many of the Oxford dons will privately enjoy; but of what 
interest can these be to people who have either never gone 
to Oxford, or who have forgotten it? The book sets out 
to satirize Balliol, an object with which surely everybody 
must be in agreement; but for satire a little common sense, 
a grain of credibility and truth in the extravaganza are 
needed. Oxford may be a ridiculous institution, but it is 
hardly as ridiculous as people become when they write about 
it. Mr. Miles and Mr. Mortimer are really suffering from 
an inverted kind of Schwdrmerei. The volume is noteworthy 
because it is typical. Dozens of satires of the same kind are 
being turned out in England yearly, and soon there will be 
hundreds. The genre is supposed to have some obscure con- 
nexion with a clandestine movement called the classical re- 
vival—a movement interpreted in different senses, as far as 
an onlooker can guess, by Mr. David Garnett and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. Why these vivacious works should be thought highly 
of by Mr. Christopher Morley and others, one can only under- 
stand on one of two hypotheses. Either the world is so 
melancholy at present that it will laugh at anything that seems 
in the least odd, or we are at the beginning of a new comic 
period, and writers are only able yet to utter its first childish 
crowing. The present volume, however, is quite unnecessarily 


crude. E. M. 

1“Queen Victoria.” David Carb and Walter Prichard Eaton. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.00. 

2The Best Plays of 1922-23.” Edited by Burns Mantle. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. $2.00, 

8 “Rain.” John Colton and Clemence Randolph. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $2.00. 

4‘The Oxford Circus.” Hamish Miles and Raymond Mortimer. 
New York: A. A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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Discarpinc the calendar that hung on the wall for a 
twelvemonth is not unlike getting new clothes from the tailor: 
luck is bound to change with the happy state that the new suit in- 
duces. Then, when we transfer the contents of the pockets from one 
coat to another, we discover that the butcher, gtocer, doctor and 
other bills have not been cancelled or even reduced by the change. 


Problems remain problems, even when the sun shines, and 
none but adolescents think otherwise. Questions are not answered 
by postponing them any more than a debt is paid by giving a promis- 
sory note toa creditor. The calendar doesn’t really prove anything. 


Except for the fact that this is a leap-year there is little differ- 
ence, to those who look below the surface, between 1923 and 1924. 
The optimistic financial men issue the customary sheaf of interviews 
that emphasize the hopefulness of the business outlook: the croakers 
are pessimistic as usual. 


The FREEMAN will observe all sides of all questions, from 
taxation to relativity, from international politics to bobbed hair, from 
deep-sea fishing to whatever the reigning heir of dadaism is called, 
and will comment on them to such extent as it may deem of inter- 
est to readers of good (mental) breeding and good humour. 


The FreeMan does not declare its high intentions, for it is 
thus that hell is paved. It promises only to continue to be the 
FREEMAN. 
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